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CARL SCHURZ AS OFFICE SEEKER 
BaRBara DONNER? 


ARL Schurz, at the Lincoln inauguration, occupied a con- 
spicuous place on the improvised platform in front of 
the great portico of the capitol. With throngs of other Re- 
publicans he had come to see Lincoln safely inaugurated and 
ambitious Republicans properly rewarded. 
Schurz very early in the campaign entertained the idea of 
a diplomatic appointment but not until after the election did 
he make known his wishes.” In a letter to John F. Potter, 
who had on a previous occasion volunteered to look after 
Schurz’s interests, the young German definitely explained 
the position he desired to occupy under the new administra- 
tion.* If the government intended offering him anything, he 
desired that it should be a position which would enable him to 
do something, for he did ‘not want a sinecure.’ Furthermore, 
since he was looked upon as the representative of the Ger- 
man element, he considered it due to those whom he repre- 
sented not to take an inferior place. To be sent to Germany 
would gratify his feelings most but as that might bring up 
questions of ‘etiquette unpleasant to the administration,’ 
1 This is the first of two chapters from the author’s doctoral dissertation on 
‘Carl Schurz and the Civil War’ which we have agreed to publish in this magazine. 
‘'wo preceding chapters of the dissertation dealing with Schurz’s life in Germany 


and in the United States to the time of the Lincoln inauguration will not be 
published.—Eprror, 

*In a letter to Mrs. Schurz of July 1, written after a session of the Re- 
publican national committee of which Schurz was a member, he states: “The 
question came up as to what would follow upon the election of Lincoln. That I 
was to go to a European Mission was treated as if it were a matter of course.’ 
Joseph Schafer, Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz, 1841-1869 (Madison, 1928), 
211-212. 

*Letter to Potter, November 30, 1860, Frederic Bancroft, Speeches, Cor- 
respondence, and Political Papers of Carl Schurz (New York, 1913), i, 165-168. 
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Prussia and Austria were out of the question. The mission 
to Paris required an experienced diplomat. Italy he felt 
would be the place for which he was best fitted. The states- 
manship of Cavour, the heroic deeds of the patriot Garibaldi, 
and the stand taken by Victor Emmanuel we may be certain 
fascinated the fiery soul of the young liberal. Although defi- 
nitely stating that the letter was not an application and that 
he desired no one to act as his agent, he, nevertheless, in- 
formed Potter that he might confidentially communicate his 
wishes to Senator James R. Doolittle and that Senator Ly- 
man Trumbull of Illinois would be the man most likely to 
know Lincoln’s plans. There is a faintly discernible im- 
patience about the letter in spite of Schurz’s seeming willing- 
ness to abide by whatever decision might be made by the ad- 
ministration. A month later he again informed Potter that 
in his opinion to ask for an office was to pay too high a price 
for it.* The adulation he had received as a campaign orator 
no doubt led him to think that his cherished ambition would 
be gratified without any exertion on his part. By the fourth 
of March, Schurz had evidently changed his mind for, after 
the inauguration, instead of leaving for Wisconsin he re- 
mained at the Gerhardt hotel. 

Soon the Evening Star informed the public as to Schurz’s 
reasons for remaining in the capital city.” He was demand- 
ing the first class mission to Sardinia, it stated, in much the 
same manner in which he had demanded to be made a com- 
missioner to the Peace conference. This editorial immedi- 
ately started a journalistic battle. Not only did the Demo- 
crats take advantage of the opportunity to make political 
capital for themselves, but the party for which he had so 
faithfully labored was not united on the issue. The only lead- 


* Letter to Potter, Decembr 24, 1860, Bancroft, Speeches, i, 172-176. 
*Kvening Star, Washington, March 6, 1861. 
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ing Republican paper in the East to push Schurz’s appoint- 
ment was the New York T'ribume. On the other hand, the 
Republican press of the West gave him its loyal support. To 
go through the files of the American newspapers for March, 
1861, is to convince one that there is much truth in the state- 
ment made by the New York Herald that, ‘next to the diffi- 
culty about Fort Sumter the question as to what is to be done 
with Carl Schurz seems to bother the administration more 
than anything else.” 

The New York Times on March 10 gave quite a repre- 
sentative opinion of the opposition wing of the Republican 
party. It would be a mistake, it stated, to send Schurz to 
Sardinia as there would be grave danger of his interfering 
with the domestic affairs of that country. It felt that if there 
were no one else to represent the United States abroad, there 
might be some excuse for committing this ‘most important 
branch of our public service to foreign hands.’ As an elo- 
quent and popular politician it recommended that Wisconsin 
reward him or that Lincoln give him such office at home as 
he saw fit. But it hoped Schurz would not trespass upon what 
it regarded as the ‘evident proprieties of the case by pushing 
his claim for a foreign mission.’ The New York World 
agreed with the Times in the stand taken in regard to the ap- 
pointment of foreigners to European courts.’ It was willing 
that they be given all the advantages of citizens among our- 
selves but declared that America should be represented in 
Europe by Americans. It noted with satisfaction that the 
proposal that Carl Schurz receive a foreign appointment met 
with quite general disapproval. That he was a man of con- 
siderable ability and an effective speechmaker was conceded. 
But granting all this, it could not see that it made the policy 


*New York Herald, March 19, 1861. 


™New York World, March 11, 1861. (Claimed to be a conservative Repub- 
lican paper.) 
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of sending back to Europe a political refugee as our repre- 
sentative ‘a whit more proper not to say defensible.’ The di- 
rect personal contact with the representatives of the very 
powers against whom he had committed an offense certainly 
did not constitute tact and courtesy in diplomacy. The edi- 
torial closed with the following appeal: “Let us welcome 
political exiles, cherish their virtues, sympathize with their 
misfortunes and defend them against the world, but let us 
not confess that America can not produce men who can 
worthily represent her abroad.’ 

Horace Greeley with his powerful New York Tribune 
gave the young German his loyal support.* In his opinion 
no man was better qualified for the service or deserved more 
from the Republican party. Instead of interfering in affairs 
in Italy he thought that Schurz would be just the man to 
send to a liberal court and that it was time we were sending 
to Turin a man in sympathy with the Italian struggle for 
self-government. Greeley denied that Schurz was a for- 
eigner, but considered him an excellent and eminent Ameri- 
can citizen and that unless naturalization be a fraud, Schurz 
was just as much entitled to a foreign mission as any other 
American citizen. He considered him ‘a profound scholar, a 
ripe and thoughtful statesman and an ardent devotee of pop- 
ular rights and liberal institutions.’ He knew of no man 
‘more admirably qualified to represent the greatest Republic 
on earth at the Court of the Liberal and popular ruler of up- 
risen and regenerated Italy.’ 

The Chicago Tribune, the leading Republican paper of 
the West, maintained if anyone were qualified to fill a for- 
eign mission it was Carl Schurz and that if anyone carried 
with him to Washington the ardent support of the North- 


*New York Tribune, March 11, 1861. 
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west it was he.® Although admitting that there might be 
cogent reasons why Schurz should not be sent to Sardinia, 
the Milwaukee Sentinel was ready and willing to consider 
him an honorable and gifted citizen of the state, whose ap- 
pointment to any distinguished post would be ‘both a compli- 
ment to himself and the state of his adoption.”° The St. 
Louis Democrat with its large number of German subscrib- 
ers declared that the wisest and ablest citizen, regardless of 
foreign birth, was the best representative of the American 
people. It was inclined to think that the jealousy of rival 
candidates was the most formidable of obstacles to Schurz’s 
appointment, for in its opinion ‘all other circumstances con- 
spired to point him out as the man best adapted to fill the 
place.’** 

The attacks by the Democratic press were most vitriolic 
even for those days of unbridled journalism. James Gordon 
Bennett of the New York Herald took a particular delight 
in hurling his missiles at the young German. He did not 
doubt that the immigrating European radicals of 1848 had 
contributed materially to the election of Lincoln and the 
success of revolution on this continent, but he doubted that 
men of revolutionary ideas would make acceptable minis- 
ters to foreign countries especially since they would have to 
compete with the representatives of the southern confederacy 
who would all be ‘respectable natives."* The Morning 
Pennsylvanian considered Schurz a compound of red and 
black Republicanism and an insolent, arrogant infidel and 
demagogue.** Branding him as a vagabond and an adven- 


*Chicago Tribune, March 25, 1861. 
* Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, March 28, 1861. 


“St. Louis Democrat (as quoted in the Wisconsin State Journal, March 19, 
1861). 


New York Herald, March 7, 1861. 


™ Morning Pennsyloanian, Philadelphia, March 16, 1861. Schurz was a lib- 
eral in religion. 
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turer, the Milwaukee News stated that he professed to be a 
lawyer although he had never practiced his profession to the 
extent of a single suit in court and that he was nothing but 
a mercenary lecturer who demanded and received pay for all 
the services he had rendered to the party.** One could not 
expect the Democratic press to deal kindly with Schurz, for 
after all, to win thousands of former German Democrats 
over to the Republican party was a grave offense. 

During this heated debate by the American press, Schurz 
remained at Washington awaiting the administration’s de- 
cision, but the middle of March came without his wishes hav- 
ing been fulfilled. That William H. Seward was blocking 
the appointment seemed to be quite generally understood. 
Democratic newspapers repeatedly expressed the idea that 
the ‘Premier’ was opposed to any policy which embraced 
the appointment of foreigners to European courts.’° Charles 


Francis Adams IT in his Autobiography states that on Sun- 
day, March 10, Charles Sumner, feeling in a loquacious 
mood, said that the diplomatic corps was disgusted with the 
possible nomination of Schurz to Turin, that Seward had 
convinced Lincoln that Schurz should not be sent, and that 
Lincoln had sent the young German to Seward to fight it 
out.*® Frank P. Blair, in a communication to Cassius Clay, 


* The Milwaukee News (as quoted in the Oshkosh Courier, March 22, 1861). 
Schurz in a letter of December 22 to J. P. Sanderson gives the following infor- 
mation in regard to money received for his services in the campaign: ‘From the 
National Committee, $500; from Indiana, $500; from Pennsylvania not $800 but 
$600; and, aside from that here and there small amounts for extra expenses in- 
curred, the whole amounting to a little over $1800. Bancroft, Speeches, i, 172. 

% Morning Pennsyloanian, March 16 and 26, 1861; Cincinnati Commercial, 
March 20, 1861; Weekly Wisconsin Patriot, Madison, March 30, 1861; the Chicago 
Daily Post, March 20 and 28, 1861. 

%* Charles Francis Adams, An Autobiography, 1835-1915 (New York, 1916), 
103. In Charles Francis Adams’ diary for March 10, he states that Seward had 
told him that ‘Mr. Schurz had pressed the President so hard to go to Sardinia 
that he had been obliged freely to state the objections to his nomination; and 
greatly to his surprise, early the next morning Mr. Schurz called upon him and 
soon let him know that he had been made the master of his most confidential com- 
munications. This had compelled him to a frank and decided conversation with 
Mr. Schurz, which ended with his consent to withdraw himself, and the President 
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also indicates that Seward did not favor the appointment.*’ 
In a letter to his wife Schurz commented on Seward’s ob- 
jection.** The fact that the New York Times and the Weed 
organ at Albany opposed the appointment might also be in- 
dicative of Seward’s stand.’® To send to Europe at this crit- 
ical time a man who had so recently engaged in revolutionary 
movements would, in the opinion of the secretary of state, 
be a mistake.”° Schurz’s radicalism on the slavery question 
also militated against him. Furthermore, as an easterner 
Seward probably favored his own section in the distribution 
of the spoils. 

Lincoln, no doubt, was inclined to give Schurz what he 
wanted for he fully realized the important part that the Ger- 
man vote had played in his election. His policy toward for- 
eigners had been made clear at the time of the controversy 
relative to the famous two-year amendment.** Moreover, as 


declared himself greatly relieved at this interference of his Secretary. Memo- 
randum read by Charles Francis Adams, Massachusetts historical society Pro- 
ceedings, xli, 1907-1908, 115-117. 

“Cassius Marcellus Clay, The Life of Cassius Marcellus Clay, Memoirs, 
Writings and Speeches (Cincinnati, 1886), i, 278. 

** Letter to Mrs. Schurz, March 28, 1861, Schafer, /ntimate Letters. 

* Albany Journal, The Chicago Daily Post, March 20, 1861, makes the 
following interesting comment: ‘The Catholic Bishops of Albany and New York 
through Weed are exerting influence against sending Schurz to Sardinia.’ 

*Carl Schurz, Reminiscences (New York, 1906-1908), ii, 218. Some of 
Seward’s objections as given by the press are as follows. ‘Seward’s plea is that 
as it will be necessary to cultivate the friendliest possible relations with the 
European powers in order to prevent the recognition of the Southern Confederacy 
it is impolite to force obnoxious individuals as representatives of this government 
upon them. Another objection to Schurz is the well known violent prejudices 
Italians entertain toward Germans.’ Cincinnati Commercial, March 16, 1861. ‘It 
is said that Secretary Seward objects to the appointment of Mr. Schurz on the 
ground that though it might be acceptable to Victor Emmanuel there is no 
need to unnecessarily annoy France and Prussia.’ In Weekly Wisconsin Patriot, 
March 30, 1861. 

™In a reply to Theodore Canisius as to his stand on the Massachusetts 
amendment Lincoln stated: ‘Understanding the spirit of our constitution to aim 
at the elevation of men, I am opposed to whatever tends to degrade them. I have 
some little notoriety for commiserating the oppressed Negro; and I should be 
strangely inconsistent if I could favor any project for curtailing the existing 
rights of white men, even though born in different lands and speaking different 
languages from myself.’ John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln, 
Complete Works (New York, 1894), i, 534-535. 
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early as February he had assured Schurz that he would be 
handsomely rewarded and later had definitely promised him 
a first class mission.** But Lincoln at this time was feeling 
his way. He had not yet seen fit to inform the ‘Premier’ that 
he intended exercising the functions incumbent upon him as 
the president. 


Things looked gloomy for Schurz, and no doubt the 
serenade given him by the German Republican club at Wash- 
ington added considerably to his morale. It is significant 
that he at this time admitted his willingness to forget his 
party ‘if by party nothing more is meant than the mere acci- 
dental organization of men for certain purposes.”* The 
rumor that Schurz had been offered Brazil or Portugal soon 
gained wide credence.** But the young German ‘rated his 
services high’ and was still holding out for a European mis- 
sion.”> By March 18 a letter from Lincoln to Seward shows 
that it had been definitely decided that Schurz was not to be 
sent to Sardinia.*®° Two days later the newspapers announced 


™Letter to Mrs. Schurz, February 10, 1861, Bancroft, Speeches, i, 179-180. 
Letter to Mrs. Schurz, March 18, 1861, Schafer, Intimate Letters, 250-252. 

* National Republican, Washington, March 15, 1861. 

“Lafayette Daily Courier, March 20, 1861; Morning Pennsylvanian, 
March 15, 1861; New York Times, March 14, 1861; New York World, March 12, 
1861; Wisconsin State Journal, March 20, 1861; St. Louis Anzeiger (as quoted in 
the Chicago Evening Post, March 24, 1861); Cincinnati Commercial, March 20, 
1861. 

*% Letter to Mrs. Schurz, March 18, 1861. ‘There has been a rumor that 
Brazil would be offered me. It is certain that those who want Sardinia for 
another are pressing for this solution. So far I have given my friends to 
understand that I should not accept it. If Lincoln brings the question up I shall 
insist upon Sardinia without definitely refusing the other mission.’ Schafer, 
Intimate Letters, 250-251. ‘The difficulty is sought to be relieved by the offer to 
Schurz of the mission to Brazil, but he rates his services high and thinks he 
should be left to pick and choose.’ The Morning Pennsylvanian, March 15, 1861. 
The St. Louis Anzeiger stated: “What he wanted was sphere of action where he 
might do something for humanity, for fame and immortality.’ (As quoted in the 
Chicago Evening Post, March 24, 1861.) 

* Letter above referred to: ‘I believe it is a necessity with us to make the 
appointments I mentioned last night—that is, Charles F. Adams to England, 
William L. Dayton to France, George P. Marsh to Sardinia and Anson Bur- 
lingame to Austria. These gentlemen all have my highest esteem, but not one of 
them is originally suggested by me except Mr. Dayton. Mr. Adams I take because 
you suggested him, coupled with his eminent fitness for the place. Mr. Marsh and 
Mr. Burlingame I take because of the intense pressure of their respective States 
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the confirmation by the senate of the appointment of George 
P. Marsh of Vermont for the Sardinian mission. Italy, jub- 


ilant with the sensation of her new existence, had been de- 
nied to Schurz. 


As the end of March approached, the situation became 
precarious. Schurz’s patience was nearly exhausted and if 
one may believe the comments of the Democratic press, his 
determination to hold office caused him to lose some of his 
rational factors and assume a threatening attitude.** The 
same Democratic papers that were taking a stand against 
Schurz now saw an opportunity to make political capital of 
the situation by reproaching the Republican party for its 
Know-nothing tendencies.** The Germans, becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of their nationality, were making 
Schurz’s case a test of the application of the foreign plank in 
the party platform.”® The Republicans of the West were 
cognizant of the fact that the existence of the party depended 


and their fitness also. ... This being done, leaves but five full missions undis- 
posed of—Rome, China, Brazil, Peru, and Chili. And then what about Carl 
Schurz; or, in other words, what about our German friends?’ Nicolay and Hay, 
Complete Works, ii, 24. 

™*His appointment to some European Court is understood to have been 
demanded by him and his German republican friends as the price of the future 
allegiance of the German republicans throughout the United States to the party.’ 
Detroit Free Press, March 31, 1861. The Washington correspondent of the 
Indianapolis Sentinel says he heard Schurz while under great excitement on ac- 
count of Seward’s position in regard to his appointment exclaim ‘That the repub- 
lican party had inherited the meanest ingredient of Know-Nothingism; that 
there was more sense of honor and gratitude in the lowest democrat than in the 
whole of Lincoln’s administration; that he would show them, however, that he 
was not going to beg favors at their feet and that he would reckon with them 
before he died.’ Freeport Weekly Bulletin, April 18, 1861. Also see Morning 
Pennsylvanian, March 26, 1861; Cincinnati Commercial, March 29 and April 31, 
1861; Chicago Evening Post, March 24 and 28, 1861. 

* Weekly Wisconsin Patriot, March 23 and 30, 1861; Chicago Times (as 
quoted in the Freeport Weekly Bulletin, March 30, 1861; Chicago Daily Post, 
March 24, 1861. 

* New York Herald, March 19, 1861. St. Louis Anzeiger (as quoted in the 
Chicago Hvening Post, March 24, 1861). It stated that it was a well known 
fact that the Germans turned the tide in the election, that Schurz’s case was a 
test case and if true that all New England was against the appointment it was 
due to nothing but a greediness for office and a ‘narrow hearted nativism.’ 
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on its German adherents. Furthermore, sectional rivalry en- 
tered in to make the controversy more virulent. 

Cartoonists saw humor in Schurz’s struggle for office. 
One of the most significant cartoons pictures a scene in a 
room of the White House. A large group of office seekers 
are anxiously awaiting an interview with the president. 
Schurz, with bleary eyes and a bewildered countenance, oc- 
cupies a conspicuous place among the group while the white 
frocked philosopher, Horace Greeley, is sympathetically 
leading him toward the room in which Lincoln is rewarding 
faithful Republicans.*° Vanity Fair, the famous humorous 
magazine of the period, presented its version of the affair.** 
In an article entitled ‘Can’t Have a Foreign Mission’ is 
found the following: 


Because why? Why because Carl Schurz, the Illustrierte Zeitung 
now before us says that your’s under condemnation of Death out there 
in Deutschland. Big Thing for you, Carl. Rope, you know—slipper- 
noose around the gurgle—chokes like averdings. To be sure it was all 
for Liberty—or rather Freiheit—any you're an exiled patriot. . . . To 
be sure ’twould be a great crow for you—a very great crow—to sail back 
in glory whence you run like a good fellow—but ’twould be death for us. 
Grim and sudden. 


All indications lead one to believe that the man who was 
later to become one of the outstanding leaders of the Civil 
Service Reform movement was getting personal experience 
in regard to the demoralizing effect of the spoils system.* 

What to do with Schurz was a perplexing problem, for 
all the first class Kuropean missions to which he could have 
been sent had been filled. Seward evidently was remaining 


” Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, New York, April 6, 1861. 

™" Vanity Fair, New York, March 23, 1861. 

* Schurz in his Reminiscences states that at this time he had not yet gained 
a deep enough insight into the demoralizing influence of the spoils system to 
enable him to appreciate the significance of the spectacle he was witnessing, and 
that, considering the critical situation it was fair to conclude that if ever a clean 
sweep was justifiable it was at this time. Schurz, Reminiscences, ii, 217. 
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adamant. But by this time Lincoln was ready to assert him- 
self. The secretary of state was to learn that the former rail 
splitter had no intention of being a mere figure head. At 
last Lincoln saw the light. Cassius Clay had been appointed 
to the Spanish mission. He had, however, previously ex- 
pressed his desire to go to Russia, as the ‘effete government 
of Spain’ had no charms for him.** On March 26, Mont- 
gomery Blair sent the following telegram to Clay: ‘It is 
important that Schurz should have a place in Europe. I ad- 
vise you to take Russia instead of Spain. You will make im- 
mense capital of it.’** This was followed by an urgent re- 
quest by Frank P. Blair in which he stated: 


It seems that Seward has contrived to fill every first class mission in 
Europe which Carl Schurz could accept, without providing for that 
gentleman; and now it is expected that he is to accept some place of 
inferior grade or be left out in the cold altogether. In this condition of 
affairs the President authorized the Judge to telegraph you, to know 
whether you would take the Russian mission, which I believe is $17,000 
per annum, and thus open the Spanish mission to Schurz. I think if you 
would do this, it would be a great thing for you, and would give you 
a great hold on the Germans, and the radical men of the party who feel 
that this embarrassment is a contrivance of Seward’s from which we 
would be relieved by your magnanimity. I trust you will see this in the 
light in which it appears to all your friends here and do yourself credit 
and honor in the act and at the same time you will have the most splendid 
court in Europe. Schurz will not be received in that court on account 
of his being a political refugee and this is the only reason why it is 
not tendered to him.*® 


The messages to Clay had their desired effect. A little 
after midnight of March 28 Schurz was awakened with the 
news that Cassius Clay had consented to accept the Russian 
mission. That morning Schurz went to the White House 
where Lincoln greeted him with a paper on which was writ- 
ten: ‘I nominate Carl Schurz of Wisconsin to be Minis- 

= Clay, Memoirs, i, 254. 


“ Ibid., 278. 
* Ibid. 
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ter Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to Spain.’ 
‘Seward’s influence has been defeated,’ wrote Schurz, ‘and I 
am master of the battle field. It is a victory. Next to Mex- 
ico, Spain is the most important diplomatic post and it is 
mine.’** 

The Chicago T'ribune rejoiced that Schurz had been as- 
signed a first class mission,®*’ while the Milwaukee News 
stated 


that impudence had triumphed over all obstacles. . . . With an audacity 
that could not be repulsed, an impudence that never blanched and a 
shamelessness that knew no blush this foreign adventurer and merce- 
nary soldier takes the President of the United States by the throat in the 
midst of his councillors of State and with taunting words and threats de- 
mands a place to which only distinguished citizens and accomplished 
statesmen have a right to aspire.*® 


The Cincinnati Commercial said that Seward had yielded 
only because of the ‘personal wishes of the President and rep- 
resentations of Western politicians who became alarmed at 
the consequences of the supposed dissatisfaction of the Ger- 
man Republicans of the Northwest with the apparent in- 
tention of the administration to disregard their claims.’ 


* Letter to Mrs. Schurz, March 28, 1861, Schafer, Intimate Letters, 252-253. 
That day Albert G. Browne Jr., the private secretary of the governor of 
Massachusetts, wrote: ‘It is a matter of congratulations today among Seward’s 
opponents that he has suffered the first serious defeat which he has yet expe- 
rienced in respect to any appointment, in the instance of Schurz against whom 
for a European mission he had made an especial point. . . . On the question of 
Schurz’s confirmation today all the venerables among the Republicans voted No.’ 
‘Letters to Governor John A. Andrew in March 1861,’ Mass. hist. soc. Proc., 
lxii, 1928-29, 210. 

* Chicago Tribune, March 29, 1861. 

* Milwaukee Daily News (as quoted from the Milwaukee Sentinel, April 1, 
1861). 

’s Cincinnati Commercial, April 3, 1861. The following letter which the 
Cincinnati Commercial states was written by a man who had been a warm 
admirer of Schurz also appears in this issue: ‘Carl Schurz has at last grasped 
one of the diplomatic prizes, for which he has contended so strenuously during 
the last four weeks. But although he came out of the contest victorious it would 
have been far better for him had he never made his appearance in the public 
arena in the capacity of a place seeker. ... Had he remained in Wisconsin 
awaiting Executive favor, instead of soliciting it, his well earned fame would still 
be untarnished. The lust of office . . . seized him and its degenerating impulses 
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The New York Herald was positive that a red Republican 
who repudiated the Christian religion and worshipped the 
Goddess of Reason would not be received by the ‘most loyal 
and inflexible Catholic Power on the face of the Earth.’*° 
In the light of ‘previous outrages of the American policy in 
Spain,’ Horace Greeley did not doubt that a minister whose 
appointment afforded evidence that our Manifest Destiny 
in the new hemisphere was a thing of the past would be most 
cordially received.*? And thus, the young German was for 


a time dropped from the editorial pages of the American 
newspapers.*” 


The victory won, Schurz left for his home in Wisconsin 
to make preparations for his early departure to Madrid, but 
the firing on Fort Sumter followed by Lincoln’s call for 
troops caused a change in his plans. Schurz, now realizing 
that war was inevitable, put the pistols which he had car- 
ried in the Kinkel rescue into his handbag and started for 
Washington.** Soon he was at the White House in confer- 
ence with the president to whom he expressed a desire to 
resign his mission to Spain and to join the volunteer army.** 


dressed his record with a taint that will never be fully wiped out... . It was 
humiliating to listen to the general derision of the persistency with which he 
thrust himself upon the President two or three times a day. His best friends, 
indeed could not help experiencing feelings of disgust at the utter absorption 
of all self respect by his selfish aspiration and the surpassingly indiscreet sayings 
and doings to which he was prompted in his pursuit of office... .’ 

“New York Herald, April 4 and 5, 1861. 

“New York Tribune, April 4, 1861. 

“Schurz in his Reminiscences written in the tranquil days of old age gives 
the following version of the affair: During the campaign it had not occurred to 
him that his efforts as a public speaker would be rewarded. After the campaign 
his friends persuaded him or rather he ‘easily persuaded himself’ that it was en- 
tirely proper to expect some office of ‘importance and dignity. He visited 
Lincoln frequently in the interest of his friends, but his own case was never men- 
tioned. Not until after his appointment to the Spanish mission did he learn of 
Seward’s objection of which he approved and inwardly reproached himself for 
not anticipating. With somewhat more candor he explains this lack of fore- 
sight by saying that his pride or ‘more properly his vanity’ was immensely 
flattered by the thoughts of a European mission. Schurz, Reminiscences, ii, 220. 

* Ibid., 228. 

“ Ibid., 224. 
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Some idea of Schurz’s state of mind at the time is reflected 
in the following notation from John Hay’s diary: 


Schurz was here to-day. He spoke with wild enthusiasm of his desire 
to mingle in the war. He had great confidence in his capability of arous- 
ing the enthusiasm of the young. He contemplates the career of a great 
guerilla chief with ardent longing. The Seventh Regiment Band played 
gloriously on the shaven lawn at the south front of the Executive man- 
sion. The scene was beautiful. Through the luxuriant grounds the gayly 
dressed crowds idly strolled, soldiers loafed on the promenades, the 
martial music filled the sweet air with vague suggestions of heroism, 
and Carl Schurz and Lincoln talked.*® 


Lincoln did not favor the resignation, but when Schurz 
suggested a leave of absence for the purpose of organizing 
a volunteer cavalry regiment, the president, much against 
General Scott’s wishes, acceded to the plan.*® For the pur- 
pose of facilitating the process of organization, Secretary of 
War Cameron, no doubt at the president’s request, on May 1 
issued a circular to the governors of the states informing 
them of Schurz’s plans, and soliciting their codperation.** 
On May 8, Lincoln, in his second call for troops directed that 
the ‘regular army be increased by the addition of eight regi- 
ments of infantry, one regiment of cavalry and one regiment 
of artillery.’** 

Schurz left immediately for the city of New York where 
he began recruiting among the Germans, many of whom had 
already enlisted in the infantry service.*® In a short time 
several companies were in the process of organization, a con- 
siderable number of the men receiving board and lodging at 

“Notation in Hay’s diary, April 26, 1861. William Roscoe Thayer, The 
Life and Letters of John Hay (Chicago, 1915), i, 101. 

“Schurz, Reminiscences, ii, 230. William H. Beach, The First New York 
(Lincoln) Cavalry (New York, 1902), 11-12. 

“War of the Rebellion Records, series iii, vol. i, 140-141. That Secretary 
Cameron opposed the project is brought out in, Beach, The First New York 
Cavalry, 20; James H. Stevenson, Boots and Saddles, A History of the First 
Volunteer Cavalry of the War (Harrisburg, 1879), 24-26. 


“Nicolay and Hay, Complete Works, ii, 41. 
“ Beach, The First New York Cavalry, 18. 
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Schurz’s expense.°° At the time Lincoln issued his first call 
for troops, a movement for the organization of cavalry com- 
panies was started in New York. An attempt to organize 
these troops into a duly authorized regiment met with dis- 
couragement, for General Scott was certain that the war 
would be over before the cavalry could be equipped and prop- 
erly drilled.** Schurz heard of these companies and went to 
their headquarters at Palace Garden where he induced them, 
in spite of their racial antagonism, to join his German com- 
panies.”” 

It took much to gratify Schurz’s insatiable desire for a 
field of action. Busy as he was with his cavalry organization 
he had still other ambitions. By the middle of May he was 
again in Washington.** From a correspondence which fol- 
lowed between Lincoln and Schurz one may conclude that 
Schurz hoped to be commissioned brigadier general, and in 
command of a New York brigade, consisting of four Ger- 
man regiments, to be sent immediately to Fortress Monroe.” 
Lincoln was in favor of pleasing his German friend, but 
evidently Secretary Cameron did not favor the project.” 
With this opposition even Lincoln’s finesse as a manipulator 
was unable to bring about the desired results. 

*® Memorandum in Chase MSS, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia. 

" Beach, The First New York Cavalry, 9-11. Stevenson, Boots and Saddles, 
5-9. 

"= Beach, The First New York Cavalry, 14. 

* Thayer, John Hay, notation in Hay’s diary of May 13. 

“Letter from Schurz to Lincoln, New York, May 19, 1861, Bancroft, 
Speeches, i, 180-182. Letter from Lincoln to Schurz, May 16, 1861, Schurz MSS, 
Library of Congress. 

® Letter from Lincoln to Schurz, May 16, 1861, Schurz MSS, Library of 
Congress. Lincoln here stated that he hoped to make Schurz brigadier general 
but as yet had not been able to accomplish it. Letter from Lincoln to Cameron, 
May 13, 1861: ‘You see on the other side of this sheet that four German regi- 
ments already raised in New York wish to form a brigade and have Carl Schurz 
for their Brigadier General. Why should it not be done at once? By the plan 


of organization I see I am to appoint the generals. . . . I am for it unless there 
is some valid reason against it.’ Nicolay and Hay, Complete Works, ii, 46. 
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The last of May, Schurz’s military operations were sud- 
denly brought to a close by a letter from Seward informing 
him that his presence in Madrid was necessary.*® Schurz, 
turning his cavalry regiment over to Colonel A. T. McRey- 
nolds, began preparations for his departure.” Early in 
June, disappointed in not having the opportunity of inform- 
ing Seward regarding the proper way to conduct the war,™ 
the political refugee who nine years previously had been 
driven to the American shore by the waves of European rev- 
olutions, left New York harbor, clothed with the honor of 
minister plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary to Madrid. 
The enthusiastic liberal was again to breathe the stifling 
atmosphere of despotism. 


[ T'o be continued | 


“ Seward to Schurz, May 29, 1861. Department of State, Instructions, Spain. 
Seward feared the Legation was without a duly accredited minister or chargé 
@affaires, Preston, American minister during the Buchanan administration, had 
been recalled. Perry, before receiving his appointment as chargé @affaires, had 
written to Seward stating that he was planning his return to the United States. 

* When Colonel McReynolds went to Washington for the purpose of pro- 
curing the ratification of the above transfer, he met with opposition from both 
General Scott and Secretary of War Cameron. Cameron stated that the 
authority to raise a cavalry regiment had been given Schurz as a political favor, 
that it had since been a source of regret to him and that he now intended with- 
drawing the authority. Lincoln taking the power into his own hands requested 
that Cameron endorse the transfer. Secretary Cameron, thereupon, gave qualified 
approval saying as he did it: ‘I wish the President would remember there is a 
War Department.’ The entire regiment, called the ‘Lincoln Cavalry,’ was mus- 
tered into service by the following September. Stevenson, Boots and Saddles, 
25-27. 

™ Schurz to Seward, Madrid, August 6, 1861. “You remember perhaps that 
one morning a few days before I left America, I expressed the desire to have 4 
conversation with you about war matters. You declined. It was then that I 
wished to point out to you the great mistakes that were being committed in the 
general disposition of our troops, probably the identical mistakes which have 
afterwards proved fatal. I am certain I was right then, and I feel now I might 
be of some use in the management of our military affairs.’ Department of State, 
Despatches, Spain. 
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REMINISCENCES OF NINE DECADES 
Burr W. JONEs 


y dear mother always had her eye on every main chance 
for my education. One summer when I was about nine 
years old, our school closed earlier than another about a mile 
and a half south, and she proposed that I try that school. I 
began to walk to it, but she made some arrangement with a 
stage driver, and part of the time I rode. This reminds me 
that the passing of the stage from Madison to Beloit was 
one of the incidents that varied the monotony of the farm 
life. Another was the passing of great droves of hogs num- 
bered by the thousands which were being driven to market. 
Another was the frequent sight of great flocks of pigeons 
which would almost darken the sky. Other incidents which 
interested me happened when the emigrant wagons covered 
with canvas passed on their westward journey. Sometimes 
the pioneers seeking a new frontier would stop for water or 
other supplies and would tell us of their disappointments 
and hopes. Some had made their long journey from the far 
East, and others were making a second trek from Michigan 
or Ohio. 

On another occasion, the district school at “The Grove’ 
continued longer than our own, and to this school with my 
dinner pail and a lunch carefully prepared, I trudged for 
two miles and a half while the term lasted. My mother also 
watched with interest the opening of the Evansville semi- 
nary and was sanguine enough to believe that her small 
young hopeful was a fit candidate for higher education. The 
Evansville seminary was then conducted in the Methodist 
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church of the small village at a point which is now the center 
of the business district of the city. The school was under 
Methodist control and was conducted by Professor Smith, 
who was a loyal Methodist, and his wife. Not long before, he 
had married a Miss Axtell, a refined and cultivated woman, 
who was universally admired by the students. Professor 
Smith was a cheerful happy man, and there was a fine at- 
mosphere in the little school of ambitious name which long 
served a useful purpose but which has had quite a checkered 
career. 

There were no entrance examinations, and I, like all 
others who could pay a little fee, was cheerfully admitted. I 
do not remember my exact age when I entered, but I could 
not have been more than twelve. The ages ranged from my 
own to twenty or even more, and I was rather proud to sit in 
a long row of young men and women parsing Pollok’s Course 
of Time. I did not commence Latin then and was a little 
envious of Charles Ordway, son of a shoemaker, who used to 
carry under his arm, I thought a little too proudly, a thick 
Anthon’s Latin dictionary. Strangely enough, my first at- 
tack on a foreign language was in our district school. Martha 
Taggart, the teacher, had attended the seminary and studied 
French, and she urged me to begin also. So with a book by 
Fasquelle and her tuition, I helped to vary the monotony of 
the old school room by reading and talking French. 

I wonder if the French language has ever invaded any 
other district school in Wisconsin? One day the county sup- 
erintendent visited us and in his little speech remarked that 
the boy who was studying French might some day be min- 
ister to France. This did not quite satisfy me as all the boys 


were taught that the way lay open for them to become presi- 
dent. 
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My attendance at the seminary was more or less de- 
sultory and not very continuous, because after mother’s mar- 
riage the summer was filled with duties on the farm. But 
during the winter seasons I continued my pursuit of higher 
education, and first and last was a student at the Evansville 
seminary during three administrations. The first of these I 
have already mentioned. I do not know and would like to 
know what became of the good Professor Smith and his wife. 
In the course of time, the Methodists had erected a brick 
building at the western limit of the village, quite spacious 
enough for the accommodation of the ambitious boys and 
girls and young men and women who sought it as a seat of 
learning. 

Into this new building, and before it was entirely com- 
pleted, came Damon Y. Kilgore as chief. He was a large 
man, impressive in appearance and one who liked to domi- 
nate all around him. He liked to talk about his ‘faculty.’ They 
were Professors Ingalls, Soule, and Wallihan, and Miss 
Burnham, a number about as large as that of the State uni- 
versity. As I remember, they seemed very well qualified 
for their work, and I have often wondered how this faculty 
was paid and how it lived. 

Although Professor Kilgore was supposed to be a Meth- 
odist, it was always my impression that this was more nearly 
true in theory than in practice. He had ambitious plans 
about securing money and building up the institution. He 
seemed to enjoy talking with Father Leonard and others 
who were quite unorthodox, and the views he expressed to 
them seemed quite liberal. It appeared to the students that 
he was far more interested in politics than in religion. At 
the chapel exercises, he almost always had some reason or 
excuse for a little speech and his hobby was the abolition of 
slavery. He would give us pictures of Wendell Phillips and 
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William Lloyd Garrison and would read selections from 
Charles Sumner’s speech on the ‘Barbarism of Slavery.’ 

There was a reading room, so called, in which there were 
a few chairs, a table, and occasionally a newspaper or two, 
but always The Liberator with its motto, “The Constitution 
a League with Death and a Covenant with Hell.’ Some of 
the older students were bored by his constant speech-making, 
but I was not, as he was earnest and was always telling us 
facts, though he may have colored them. One incident made 
such an impression that I have always well remembered it. 
One day he made a half apology for these speeches, saying 
that no matter what happened the sessions of the school 
would close at 4:00 p.m. A week or so after, when all were 
assembled in the large main room, he was making a speech. 
It was approaching four o’clock. I saw William Spencer, 
who sat near me, looking at the clock and gathering up his 
books. Four o’clock came but the speech went on. Will 
started walking rapidly toward the door. Said Kilgore, flam- 
ing with wrath, ‘Mr. Spencer, take your seat,’ but Will said, 
‘It is four o’clock,’ and resolutely marched out. There were 
probably seventy-five to a hundred students in the room, and 
we were all thrilled with excitement and admiration for the 
young hero who had dared to beard the lion in his den. There 
was no expulsion. I never heard of any apology or of how 
the peace was made. After a few days Will returned to 
school. 

The reign of Professor Kilgore was short-lived, as might 
have been expected in view of his rather erratic disposition 
and the sturdy conservatism of the Methodist trustees. When 
I went to the great World’s fair in Philadelphia in 1876, I 
had heard that he was in that city practicing law. I hunted 
up his office to pay him my respects, and I found that he was 
located in a single room, with but few books, and the negro 
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in attendance said that he was out. Many a time frustrated 
ambition has sought refuge in the practice of the law! 

It was during this second era in the history of the Ev- 
ansville seminary that I entered on the stage as a public 
debater. But my public was only a little debating society 
consisting of fifteen or twenty boys. For several months we 
met and had our debates once a fortnight, and meanwhile we 
planned for a memorable debate. It was to be not merely a 
debate, but a great “Peace convention,’ a counterpart of the 
National Peace conference held just before the Civil war, 
in which it was hoped war could be averted and the union 
saved. ! 

The dramatis personae had been agreed upon. Such 
men as Alexander H. Stephens, Jefferson Davis, Stephen 
A. Douglas, Charles Sumner, Salmon P. Chase, Brecken- 
ridge of Kentucky, Carl Schurz, Robert Toombs, and Wil- 
liam H. Seward were all to be personified. I was to imper- 
sonate and give forth the eloquence of Carl Schurz. Some 
of the older boys like Charles Vroman, Richard Crane, Deni- 
son Graves, John West, and I entered into the plan very 
seriously, and in our minds, not on paper, had prepared 
speeches appropriate to such an important occasion. We met 
in force on the appointed evening in the room in which our 
debates had usually been held, which happened to be across 
the hall from Professor Kilgore’s office. 

There were some of the boys several years younger than 
those I have named, among them Billy Doolittle and Horatio 
Crane, who had their own conception of what a Peace con- 
vention held by northern Abolitionists and southern Fire 
Eaters should be. Whether the young scamps had planned 
to break up the Peace convention by their sham battle, I 
never knew; but they certainly had schemed to have a grand 
scrimmage as part of the performance. 
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Accordingly, the session had hardly opened before eight 
or ten of them in the back part of the room were upsetting 
benches, grappling with each other—some of them on the 
floor apparently having a fight to the death and shouting in 
angry tones. To an outsider it might have seemed that the 
building was tumbling down. Meanwhile, Professor Kilgore 
was having a conference of his own across the hall, with a 
group of dignified gentlemen, about raising funds for the 
seminary. When the melée was at its height, he rushed 
through the door, dazed, frightened, and white with rage, and 
ordered us from the building. We congregated in the cold 
on the north side of the building and deliberated for a little 
time as to whether we could resume our meeting in some barn 
near by, but we could think of no fitting place for continuing 
our deliberations on the state of the nation. We finally dis- 
persed, and I walked two and a half miles to my home, sad- 
dened and burdened by my undelivered speech. Thus ended 
our Peace convention and the debating society. There have 
been other peace conventions in the world’s history, far 
more pretentious, less noisy, but with no better results. 

My next experience at the Evansville seminary was un- 
der greatly changed conditions. Professor Kilgore had gone; 
he had been succeeded by young Henry Colman,’ a recent 
graduate of Appleton college. He and his sweet, interesting, 
young wife, who, I think, was also an Appleton graduate, 
lived in the building, and quite a number of the students also 
lodged there. He was a sincere Methodist who practiced what 
he preached. There was much less talk about ‘the faculty,’ 
and the hard, quiet work of instruction was mostly carried 
on by him and his cultivated wife. They were both in close 
contact with the students, and by their deep interest in our 


1See article by the Rev. Henry Colman on his early life in Wisconsin in 
Wisconsin historical society Proceedings, 1911, 152-159.—Enrror. 
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welfare, inspired not only profound respect but real affec- 
tion. 

I never knew whether Professors Smith and Kilgore 
were college graduates or not. But in our interview with 
Professor Colman we were given to understand that in pur- 
suit of higher education there were greater heights to climb 
than could be found at the Evansville seminary. It was with 
him that I commenced the study of Latin, and I soon found 
that whatever may be the arguments concerning the useful- 
ness of that study, nothing could be accomplished in pursu- 
ing it without faithful, hard work. I have always had a pro- 
found feeling of gratitude to Mr. Colman and his good wife 
for their warm personal interest in me. He seemed to take a 
kind of liking to me and was earnest in his advice that I 
should go to college. I listened to the suggestion more than 
willingly, but in those days I had never seen but two or three 
men who had gone through college, so far as I knew, and 
for a farm boy to make the attempt seemed a somewhat peril- 
ous adventure. In the country side at that time there were 
frequent discussions as to whether spending four years at 
college was a practical preparation for the hard every day 
affairs of life. 

Professor Colman was tall and very spare, not at all 
handsome, and far from robust in appearance. Mrs. Colman 
was very attractive in looks but had the appearance of being 
in delicate health. I do not remember in what year Colman 
left the seminary; he engaged actively in the ministry, and 
for many years was one of the most earnest temperance 
workers in the state. By the time he reached middle-age the 
rather plain features of his young manhood had been so 
transformed that he would have been an attractive and im- 
pressive figure among any body of men. Our friendship con- 
tinued so long as he lived, and occasionally we corresponded. 
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On various occasions when it was announced that I was to 
make a speech in Milwaukee, I would see his radiant face 
in the audience near the front. He doubtless had the same 
fatherly interest in me which I have had in many of the law 
students who were under my instruction in the law office and 
the law school. His happy useful life came to a close not long 
ago, after he had lived for more than ninety years, and his 
gentle wife survives him. 

During about seventy years, the building of the old sem- 
inary has passed through many vicissitudes and under the 
control of various religious administrations. I understand 
that it has been sold lately to be used as a boys’ school. In 
the early seventies, the trustees voted to sell it. It was to be 
converted into a shoe factory, but the original vendor 
promptly brought suit to recover the land on the ground 
that according to the terms of sale the land reverted to him. 
The case came to the supreme court; I was retained to de- 
fend and was happy in helping to save the land and building 
for educational purposes. The institution was not Dart- 
mouth college and I was not a Daniel Webster, but I felt a 
little of his satisfaction in trying to save the old seminary. 

It would be hard for one born in this generation to ap- 
preciate the work carried on by the academies and semin- 
aries in Wisconsin in the fifties and sixties. When I first 
went to the Evansville seminary, I doubt if there were a 
dozen high schools in the state. Graduates of eastern col- 
leges would follow the injunction, ‘Go West.’ Arriving in 
Wisconsin or other western states, anxious to become ed- 
ucators, they would find no high school or college offering 
employment. Sometimes they would find service in one of 
these seminaries or academies; sometimes if they could not, 
and if they had sufficient courage, they would found one of 
their own. For instance, the Evansville seminary began its 
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career when the little community had from 100 to 200 in- 
habitants. And about three miles north of this settlement 
was the village of Union with its church, a store or two, its 
blacksmith shop, and perhaps fifteen or twenty homes. The 
two villages were rivals, each ambitious to be the seat of em- 
pire. Union has now not a dozen homes, as the Northwestern 
railroad, when constructed, left the ambitious village in the 
lurch, and bestowed its favors on Evansville. But in those 
palmy days when all over Wisconsin little communities were 
longing to be cities, Union had its academy. There came as 
its head Professor Edward Searing, a scholar so accom- 
plished that he would not have been out of place in any 
college or university in America. He was afterward state 
superintendent of schools in Wisconsin; still later, president 
of a normal school in Minnesota. 

Of course, the teachers in those little institutions scat- 
tered all over the Middle West had to lead the simple life. 
They could live on annual incomes of from three to five hun- 
dred dollars because they were enthusiasts in the cause of 
education. They were cheered in their work by the fact that 
as a rule their pupils were earnest in their quest for know- 
ledge. The youths of that generation were, of course, no 
better than those of the present, but they had poverty as a 
stimulus, and fewer diversions to attract them from the 
straight and narrow path. 

I have long wished that three or four of those last rather 
tame summers on the old farm could have been spent in some 
different way; for example, in surveying, in experience in 
some large business establishment, or in working my way on 
a ship across the Atlantic, followed by a little tramp in 
Europe. But those opportunities were unknown in those 
days to the average Rock county farmer boy. Besides, my 
duty was to stay by the farm. 
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I think that it was in the winter of 1865 that I taught my 
first school. This was a common school in the Taggart-Tul- 
lar neighborhood a couple of miles west of Evansville. It 
was a neighborhood of Christian law-abiding people, and my 
pupils were so well behaved that I remember no case of dis- 
cipline. Certainly there was no case of corporal punishment. 
I think my work was regarded as fairly satisfactory although 
I was evidently a mere common school teacher, and I realize 
how clumsy were the methods of teaching in the common 
schools of those days. 

The following spring there came the opportunity of earn- 
ing some money by selling books in Iowa for an eastern 
book concern. I told my dear boyhood friend, Linus Sale,’ 
and we were both interested and glad to get away from the 
grind of the farms. Our stepfathers were good men, and al- 
though we were minors, they made no objection. So we had 
a summer as traveling men. We would often meet and pass 
Sundays together, compare letters from home, and laugh 
over the adventures of the week. I don’t remember what 
compensation I received, but it was far more than I could 
have earned working for some farmer who would have 
thought fourteen dollars a month and board very liberal pay. 

While away, letters from home told that the Leonard 
farm had been sold (the other had been sold before), and 
that father and mother had moved to Evansville where they 
had bought a home; that they found it less satisfactory to 
carry on the farm after I had gone away. I was much 
pleased by this change because they were to be relieved of 
the arduous work of the farm, and it seemed to smooth the 


*The friend who was mentioned on page 25 of the previous magazine as 
having been drowned in Lake Winnebago. The sketch prepared for the Report 
of the Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin State Bar Association (Madison, 1901), 
iii, 354, gives Fox river at Green Bay as the place where the accident occurred.— 
Eprror. 
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way for me to bid good-bye to the farm life and eventually to 
become a lawyer, a hope which I had long secretly cherished. 

Although I never had any ambition to become a sales- 
man, this experience in Iowa had its value. It was grist for 
my mill. It accustomed me to meet and talk with strangers 
without embarrassment and tended to cultivate any gift for 
persuasion I may have had. Before my return to Wisconsin, 
word came that the trustees of the village school in Evans- 
ville wanted me to take their school for the winter. I was 
glad of the opportunity to add to my exchequer, and espe- 
cially glad as I could live at home again, although not on the 
old farm. The salary was better than that of the preceding 
winter but not large enough to raise any expectation that I 
could lead a life of luxury or leisure. The winter passed 
pleasantly; there were no complaints that I can remember, 
and there were more opportunities for social enjoyment than 
I had ever had before. I was quite willing to work, and so 
far as the studies were concerned, felt quite equal to the task. 
But I have always been haunted by the feeling that if I had 
had some training in the art of teaching, I could have far bet- 
ter stimulated the intellectual activity of the boys and girls 
in my charge. 

For years I had entertained the hope of going to college 
and had earned some of the filthy lucre necessary for the un- 
dertaking. Besides, I had about a thousand dollars, the pro- 
ceeds of my share in my father’s estate after the sale of the 
old homestead. I thought of two institutions in Wisconsin, 
the State university and Beloit college, as my goals. I had 
in mind also Appleton college which had been recommended 
by my beloved Professor Colman, but this seemed less acces- 
sible on account of greater distance from home. 

Of course, I knew something about Harvard and Yale 
and other eastern colleges, but I fancied that a young yeo- 
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man lately from a Wisconsin farm and its hayseed would not 
be very cordially welcomed by the blue bloods of the East 
and other sons of wealthy sires. Besides, I suspected that in 
one of those institutions my little fortune would soon take 
wings and fly away. At that time Beloit college ranked 
quite as high as the State university, and I think had about 
as large an attendance. I had no acquaintances from Beloit, 
but did have two warm friends, William and John Spencer, 
both some years older than I, who had graduated from the 
university. They made so good a case that I yielded to their 
arguments and promised to go to their Alma Mater, and at 
the same time I promised to join the Hesperian society. By 
the way, I did join that society immediately, and the next 
morning an Athenean, who afterward became one of my best 
friends, said to my face that he did not think much of a fel- 
low who would join one of the societies without even looking 
into the door of the other. But I had kept my promise and 
did not know of the keen rivalry between the two organiza- 
tions. 

I came to the university in the late winter after my school 
at Evansville had closed. It was my first intention to take 
the scientific course (there were only two, the classical and 
scientific) but after a little I determined to take the classical 
although it was certain to require about a year longer than I 
had planned. On reaching Madison I found the office of the 
good Professor Sterling, who was then acting head of the 
university, and sought his advice. As I understand, he had 
met the first group of students who sought to enter the uni- 
versity in 1849, before any of the buildings had been erected, 
and had weathered all its vicissitudes. Naturally, he was 
greatly loved by the students, and there could be no more 
steadfast and devoted lover of the university than he. 
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I found him in his room, called the mathematical room, 
and laid my case before him. After a little talk, he said: 
‘Mr. Jones, we are going to have a faculty meeting after a 
little, and I think you better stay and meet the professors.’ 
Think of a farmer boy being initiated into the university 
today by meeting the faculty of 800 or 900! Naturally I 
waited, and gradually one by one the other members of the 
faculty filed in—Professors Read, Butler, Carr, Pickard, 
and Fuchs. They were introduced and looked me over; I 
looked them over (a cat may look at a king) and presently 
I retired. There seemed to be no difficulty about my taking 
any course, or going into any classes I chose. The survey 
of me by the faculty was the only examination I had. Dear 
Professor Sterling had suggested a boarding place with 
Mrs. Downs and her son a few blocks away, and we had 
agreed upon the studies to be commenced. 

Besides the faculty just named, there were two women, 
Miss McCutcheon and Miss Ware, on the teaching force, 
and it is my estimate that there were about 250 students in- 
cluding women and ‘preps.’ The old South hall was occupied 
by the women who were then called ‘normals.’ Coeducation 
had not commenced although in some classes a few ‘coeds’ 
appeared and recited with the boys. 

We had regular chapel exercises, and the boy students as- 
sembled regularly in the main room on the ground floor of 
the central building (there were only three buildings then) 
for those exercises. This was before the decision of our su- 
preme court holding that the bible could not be read in public 
schools, and the chapel exercises consisted in reading a chap- 
ter from the bible, prayer, and a declamation by one of the 
students. I have reason to remember well this last feature, 
because one morning when I was earnestly declaiming 
‘Spartacus,’ or some other selection, in the middle of my 
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flight I forgot my ‘piece’ and ignominiously broke down and 
took my seat. It was the first and last time that I ever so 
disgraced myself in public speaking in that way, although it 
may well be that many times since my audience would have 
been relieved by such an event. In those chapel exercises the 
professors sat on the platform; the seniors, in all their dig- 
nity, sat in front, each with a desk for his books and valuable 
papers. The other classes in their order of rank sat behind 
on benches, and the ‘preps’ brought up the rear. Now and 
then announcements would be made at these exercises, but 
there were no speeches by the professors; if any of them felt 
that he had the ‘gift of eloquence,’ the feeling was sup- 
pressed. There was no Kilgore among them. 

When I began my work, my class was reading Livy. I 
was very poorly prepared, while a goodly number in the 
class had had a good Latin training in the high schools or 
longer attendance at the university, and they had already 
gained some familiarity with the construction and vocabulary 
of the text. On the contrary, to me it was like a plunge in 
deep water with no ability to swim. It was not uncommon 
for me to work three or four hours on the Latin lesson, wal- 
lowing in the big dictionary for the meaning of words utterly 
new to me. Our Professor Butler was a ripe Latin scholar, 
and was a kind of cyclopedia of knowledge in many fields. 
To him the translation of a page of Livy seemed mere child’s 
play. When I began, it was his custom to assign about 
twenty lines for translation. But he soon began to say at 
the close of each exercise: “Take five lines more for next 
time.’ He could say this very casually and cheerfully, but 
to me it seemed each time like adding a few more weeks to a 
prison sentence. 
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One incident illustrates the exactness of his demands as 
to the meaning of words. I was struggling through my trans- 
lation and used the word ‘females.’ 

Said he very sharply, ‘Do you mean cows?’ 

‘No, sir, I mean women.’ 

“Then why don’t you say women?’ 

As time went on, I had fair sailing in Latin, came to en- 
joy it and have never felt that the time spent was lost. I also 
found that Professor Butler was no stern disciplinarian, and 
afterwards when he was one of my neighbors, came to great- 
ly enjoy his quaint humor and his talks, in which I was con- 
stantly surprised by the new strange facts and theories 
drawn from his fund of universal knowledge. As the years 
went on, his son Henry and two daughters Anna and Agnes 
became our intimate family friends. 

Later I began Greek, as it was a necessary part of the 
classical course. This work was under Professor Thompson, 
who had come under the new régime of President Chad- 
bourne. I worked faithfully on my grammar and Anabasis, 
Homer, etc., knowing it was necessary owing to my lack of 
preparation and the brief time ahead. But I was satisfied 
that my time might have been better spent on other work. 
I do not disparage the value of the Greek language as a 
means of culture, but I am quite certain the course of study, 
in order to be useful, should be continued through a consider- 
able period of years. Several of my classmates had begun 
their Greek when fourteen or fifteen years of age, continued 
the study during their university course, and they no doubt 
felt better satisfied than I with the result. 

I had little difficulty with other studies except that I felt 
my deficiency in mathematics after plane geometry. Doubt- 
less I was lacking in the requisite imagination. I knew of my 
weakness in mathematics and I like the other weaklings, 
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would slow up and gaze at the blackboard over our problems; 
then the dear kind professor would come forward with his 
crayon and with nimble fingers and clear head, work out the 
solution, and we would look on him with admiration and re- 
Joice at our success. 

Dr. Fuchs, another professor under the old régime, was 
probably a fine German scholar, but he never worried us by 
too close watch of our work or progress. If we had exami- 
nations under him, they never gave us trouble. As we entered 
his classroom, we would notice the odor and feel sure that he 
had been using his pipe. He was shortsighted and if one of 
the boys was absent from the class for a fortnight, it would 
be unknown to the professor. He loved German literature 
and was most happy when reading to the class some fine 
selection. One of these was the ‘Erlkdnig.’ While reading 
he would show deep emotion, and we were content, for the 
hour was passing. 

I had no work in the classes of Professor Carr, who had a 
fine reputation as a scientist. He had a brilliant wife, and 
their home was the center of a circle of friends who keenly 
appreciated their talents. He sometimes lectured in the eve- 
ning; he had good audiences made up of the town people and 
students and always entertained his hearers. Sometimes his 
scientific experiments partly failed, but it did not seem to 
discompose him in the least. If there had been any mistake 
in the slightest particular in one of Professor Snow’s lectures 
many years later, it would have seemed to him nothing less 
than a tragedy. 

Professor Pickard and his family, when I came to the 
university, lived in the South hall. There was a memorable 
event which caused, for a few days, a great sensation. A stu- 
dent named Harriman from the North hall conceived the 
idea that it would be a fine scheme to capture the bell which 
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was used in calling the young women, who occupied the 
South hall, to their breakfast. In some way he managed to 
enter the building when he supposed all were asleep, but 
Pickard had been awakened and he grappled with and cap- 
tured Harriman. Naturally, the prowler tried to escape and 
may have used some violence in his efforts. He was a husky, 
sturdy fellow, and succeeded in making his escape. The re- 
port went around that Harriman had assaulted Professor 
Pickard. As I remember, he was not expelled. Probably 
when the faculty considered the case, the kind hearted pro- 
fessor explained that Harriman was not a bad student 
(which was true), that it was only a foolish escapade on his 
part and should not be taken too seriously. 

At an earlier period, before my time, several of the pro- 
fessors had lived in South hall with their families, and some 
of their children were born there. One of these professors 
was Sterling. The story has been often told of Sue Sterling, 
and is not denied by her, that when she was a small child she 
had a dispute with the small daughter of the far famed and 
much loved janitor Patrick; that the cause of the dispute was 
a controversy between them on the question whether Profes- 
sor Sterling or Patrick was the owner of the university. 

Professor Read was a courtly gentleman of the old school 
and had the reputation of being learned in the field of work 
assigned him. He was not at all exacting in his requirement 
of work in his classes. He had formerly lived in Indiana and 
had been in that state a member of a Constitutional conven- 
tion. In the classroom he was fond of telling reminiscences 
of that important event, and as the minutes glided by, we. 
not eager to be called on to recite, listened with keen interest 
to the well told narrative of his experiences. As I remember, 
his subjects were mental philosophy, logic, and English lit- 
erature. 
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Any modern professor would be amused over the kind 
of laissez faire system of education which I have been describ- 
ing. Some of those old professors were prone to exact too 
little of their students. None of them seemed to be searching 
for new methods of instruction. A reorganization of the uni- 
versity was doubtless to be desired. But the methods of in- 
struction during the first part of my university work were 
not without their fruits. The boys for the most part had 
come from the farms; almost without exception, they had 
come for the sole purpose of self-improvement and they did 
not need prodding to carry on fairly well the work assigned 
them. They had pleasant and friendly intercourse with the 
small group of their professors. It was not a time of special- 
ization, and they acquired something of that general culture 
which the so-called experimental college of the present seeks 
to promote. If I were to call the roll of distinguished men in 
many walks of life who graduated under the old order, it 
would tend to prove that the system of education under 
which they were trained was not a failure. 

Under the new order, Professor Daniells came from the 
East as a young man, and remained until he reached the age 
of retirement. He brought new methods of instruction and 
gave to the subject of chemistry new life in the university. 
He was most at home in the laboratory where for many years 
he worked with his students with untiring industry. His 
earnest patient labor joined with unfailing kindness gath- 
ered around him groups of students who loved him and who 
felt that he had given them the kind of practical training for 
their work in life they had desired. Since I was more inter- 
ested in other subjects, I had but little work with him; but 
in later years he was my neighbor and he and his charming 
southern wife had a hospitable home and a wide circle of 
friends. 
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It was my opinion that Professor Allen was the most 
learned member of the new faculty, not excepting the presi- 
dent. I have never known a more conscientious man, or a 
professor who more faithfully dedicated his life to the cause 
of education. He was a learned Latin scholar and author. 
But in those days of meager income for colleges and univer- 
sities, professors could not be limited to their favorite sub- 
ject and be allowed the time for research they might have 
enjoyed. If the courses of study in eastern colleges were ex- 
amined, it would appear that eminent professors often 
taught a variety of subjects. In Professor Allen’s classes we 
had Latin, history, and political economy. In the Latin hour 
we would have with him Sallust or Tacitus, in another hour 
Perry’s textbook dealing largely with free trade and pro- 
tective tariffs. 

There was earnest work and no nonsense in his classroom. 
We did faithful work in his classes, not because we worried 
about grades, nor through fear of any sarcastic remarks— 
in which he never indulged—but because we loved him and 
were loth to wound his feelings by any seeming neglect of 
duty. This seems to me the ideal relation between the teacher 
and the taught. His devoted wife added to his influence by 
her constant and unusual interest in the welfare of the stu- 
dents. The Allen family were our neighbors and as the years 
went on, they were out intimate friends. 

Professor S. H. Carpenter was a live wire in the faculty 
and in our student life. I do not know where his education 
was obtained or what preparation he had for his place on 
the faculty. He also taught a wide variety of subjects. As 
I remember, his subjects were logic, rhetoric, and English 
literature; and he carried on in lively fashion most of the 
work formerly assigned to Professor Read. In all these de- 
partments he seemed well versed, although, of course, he was 
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not a specialist in any of them. He expected good work 
from his pupils and he knew how to secure it. 

There was no lack of attention in his classroom. He had 
a way of interjecting now and then some quaint or humorous 
remark pertinent to the subject which kept us alert and in- 
terested. He was a strong character and so energetic and 
versatile that he would have had a marked influence in any 
university, large or small. He was decidedly unconventional 
in his dress, and the story used to be told that the trustees of 
the Michigan university invited him to come to Ann Arbor, 
evidently with the idea that they might call him to that in- 
stitution; he went, but as he did not wear a necktie, they did 
not carry out the plan. 

Dr. Davies had the field of chemistry and natural history. 
I had some work with him, but as it was outside my chosen 
line of study, I failed to take the same interest as in other 
subjects. He came to the university with an unusually high 
reputation as a scientist, but it seemed to me that in his dis- 
cussions he was too much in the clouds and did not come 
down to earth. I was willing to agree that he was learned 
and resigned myself to the feeling that I was too lacking in 
imagination and brain power to comprehend him. 

Professor Feuling succeeded Professor Fuchs. I pre- 
sume that both were ripe scholars in their field of learning; 
but there the similarity ended. Feuling was young, vigorous, 
fairly exacting of his classes. He was sensitive and had a 
temper. He had also a good sense of humor, and we liked 
him. He had not been long enough in this country to know 
the tempo of Young America and he sometimes slipped in 
the use of the English language. One day there was more 
disorder among those on the front seat than suited him, and 
he said in loud tones: “The front bench will leave the room.’ 
Taking him at his word, the young scamps promptly seized 
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the bench, carried it into the hall, and returned with sober 
faces. On another occasion when he entered his classroom 
one morning, he found a big black bear which had been ab- 
stracted from the museum, sitting in his chair. No one heard 
the explosion of his wrath, but we could imagine it. Such in- 
cidents as these showed that the Wisconsin boys were de- 
cidedly human, and their foolish pranks gave a little spice 
to the college life. 

Professor Haskell, who had been a minister, came to us 
from the East. He was a handsome man with a courtly bear- 
ing, and our first impressions of him were very favorable. 
He remained in the university only about a year, and I must 
admit that I have forgotten the subjects in which he enlight- 
ened us. In one of the churches some of us heard him, once 
or twice, preach soothing sermons, but once or twice was 
enough. In the classroom he presided graciously, but for 
some reason we were not impressed. We had no prejudice 
against the East or eastern culture; this was shown by our 
high regard for other professors who had also come from 
the East. I think some of us thought that he was not quite 
solid in his attainments. It was clear that he did not bring 
to us the virility and the brand of culture which we of the 
‘woolly West’ preferred. 

During President Chadbourne’s régime, I had some sat- 
isfactory work with two young instructors. Thompson, men- 
tioned above, and Harmon, who also had come from the 
East. I do not remember how long they remained in the 
faculty after 1870; nor do I remember their subsequent 
careers. I hope they were as full of usefulness to the world 
as two other young men, Birge and Olin, who later came un- 


der the auspices of President Bascom, but this would be too 
much to expect. 
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Although President Chadbourne had a strong prejudice 
against coeducation, he secured the services of Miss Earl, 
who came from the East, as principal at Ladies’ hall. She 
was a cultured, highly attractive young woman, who had 
quite remarkable success winning, by her good sense and 
charm, the respect and affection of the young women under 
her guidance. These same qualities made her quite a favorite 
in down town social circles. 

Despite my struggles with Latin and Greek, and my 
futile attempt to master dead languages in double-quick time, 
I had reasonable facility in the study of language and found 
my work in French and German interesting and easy. I 
even received as a prize from my German professor a Ger- 
man dictionary. I must admit that my work in science did 
little more than enable me ‘to pass.’ 


[ T'o be continued] 


























THE WESTWARD TRAIL 


W. A. Titus 


CHAPTER X 


HE winter of 1881 is remembered by all the older people 
as ‘the winter of the deep snow.’ The snowfall was only 
moderate until February; then it became phenomenal. Day 
after day and night after night the white blanket piled higher. 
The valleys were filled and roadways were obliterated. In 
the woods where the snowfall was undisturbed by the wind, 
the snow was easily six feet deep. Some of our farm build- 
ings had snow banks against them that reached up on the 
sloping roofs. The entire population was imprisoned in the 
homes for weeks except as they ventured out on snowshoes. 
The paths from the house to the farm buildings were minia- 
ture canyons. During this time one of our neighbors died, 
and his body was carried by eight men two miles to the cem- 
etery. Toward spring occasional rains followed by cold 
weather gave to the snow fields a surface of ice; as late as 
April, farmers were still driving teams over the crusted snow 
that entirely concealed the rail fences and made the country- 
side an Arctic waste. On one of the hill roads which had 
high banks on either side, we children tunneled through the 
deep frozen snow and thus coasted down through a literal 
‘white way,’ secure from the cold blasts until we emerged at 
the lower end. 

In early April of that year father and I began to cut 
timber from the wood lot, about a mile from our home. I 
was too young to chop down the large trees, but did very 
well at the end of the crosscut saw when we were ready to 
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cut the logs into stovewood lengths. We were working on 
top of the thick bed of crusted snow, and the high cut stumps 
marked our 1881 activities for years thereafter. We carried 
our dinners with us to save the walk at noontime and often 
found the food frozen solid when we were ready to eat it. 

On one of those frosty mornings we went to the woods as 
usual. I felt strangely weak and ‘all gone’ although appar- 
ently there was nothing the matter with me. About ten 
o’clock that forenoon I suddenly developed a sore throat, not 
the mild type that I had experienced many times before as 
the result of a cold, but a virulent, rasping soreness that I 
found hard to endure. When noon came and the half-frozen 
lunch was opened for inspection, I found it impossible to 
swallow any food. In a short time I grew weaker and a 
severe headache came on. I told father I felt as if I were 
going to fall over, but he urged me to stick to the job until 
we had two or three more cuts made through the log. Finally 
I collapsed, and then, for the first time, father realized that 
I was really ill. I was wet from working in the deep snow 
and altogether I felt more miserable than I ever had before 
in my brief life. I do not know how father got me home, but 
I well remember how terribly sick I felt, how I was burning 
with a fever, and how the nausea shook every fiber in my 
body. Next morning I was red as a maple leaf in autumn, 
and my parents sent for the old country doctor. When he 
came, he pronounced it a severe case of scarlet fever and 
warned mother that the outcome would be in doubt for sev- 
eral days; however, he said that I was nicely ‘broken out,’ 
and he was very hopeful. I came through the illness safely 
and in two or three weeks was considered out of danger 
although still kept inside as a measure of precaution. 

I could not know it then, but the tragedy of my child- 
hood was near at hand. Two weeks after I became ill, Cousin 
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Cora developed the same dread disease. Though her case 
showed none of the virulent symptoms so pronounced in 
the first days of my attack, complications arose with which 
the physicians seemed unable to cope. Finally, they told me 
she was near the end, and my heart was all but broken. I 
went up in the barn, threw myself on the mow of hay, and 
cried all day without once thinking of food. I had been 
taught that a Divine Creator held full sway over life and 
death, and that day I prayed as I never had before or ever 
have since that her life might be spared, but nature took 
its course and she passed away during the night. Perhaps 
at that moment a note of bitterness and skepticism found 
lodgment in my young mind; I could not vision a merciful 
God who would allow her to be taken away when just on the 
threshold of life. I became unduly sensitive, cared little 
for playmates, and preferred to be alone with my books 
when I was not working in the fields. The neighbors thought 
I was a ‘queer’ boy, but my parents had the good sense to 
ignore this phase. It must be remembered that I was not 
yet thirteen years old and the only child in the family which 
consisted of my middle-aged parents and my old grand- 
mother. The latter did not long survive the loss of the little 
girl whom she had reared from infancy. She seemed to lose 
all interest in life, and the following September she, too, 
left us. Everything seemed so changed without the child 
playmate and the aged mentor who had already fixed the 
trend of my future more than she could ever know. She has 
been gone fifty-two years, but I still feel that she was one 
of the most remarkable women whom I have ever known. 
Grandmother had quite a collection of family daguerreo- 
types, and after her death they were regarded as mine, large- 
ly because I had taken much interest in them when grand- 
mother told me of this, that, or the other member of the fam- 
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ily whose face was retained in these unique little clasped 
boxes. The mounting was always elaborate—a decorated 
brass container slipped inside of a velvet lined and leather 
covered folding box, something less than an inch thick and 
of varying lateral dimensions. I recognized the persons por- 
trayed and their relationship to the family. Recently I 
looked over the entire collection, and my remembrance of 
them had not failed in a single case. One was a portrait of 
James Burrus, grandmother’s brother, who was born and 
brought up in New York City. He was perhaps fifty years 
old when the portrait was made; his look of dignity and im- 
portance always impressed me. With his frock coat, figured 
vest, high collar, and bulky stock tie, his picture always re- 
minded me of the make-up and general appearance of 
Daniel Webster and John Quincy Adams, both of whom 
were his contemporaries; the type of dress was probably 
common to all well groomed men of the period. My boyish 
fancy was attracted to the garb of this James Burrus be- 
cause of the brocaded waistcoat and the massive gold chain 
that stretched across it. Another portrait was that of Mrs. 
Lucy Brundage, grandmother’s sister, with hair parted se- 
verely in the middle and combed down over her ears. Across 
her head a white kerchief had been placed when the daguer- 
reotype was taken. Her appearance suggested something of 
the dowager, and her letters of the same period indicate an 
uncompromising moral viewpoint; her parents were Hol- 
landers and her religious affiliation was with the Dutch Re- 
formed church. She also lived in New York. There were 
many other family portraits of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, all making an excellent study of the styles 
of dress of that period. 

My public school experience began in 1875 when my 
cousin and I were sent to the ‘old red schoolhouse’ on the 
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hill, a few rods from our home. This was the spring term, 
and the teacher was a young woman of beauty and refine- 
ment who had come from the East to teach school and had 
been hired for our district. At that time women were not 
hired to teach winter terms in country schools, because the 
school officers believed that nothing short of a strong armed 
man could keep order in the school room when the overgrown 
and overaged boys came flocking to school after freezing 
weather made farm work impractical. There was ample 
ground for this tradition; in our school most of the teachers, 
though they were full-grown men, had been deposited out- 
side in a snow bank with little ceremony soon after the husky 
pupils flocked in from the farms. For several years the 
school board was much disturbed, but it seemed next to im- 
possible to remedy conditions. Perhaps a majority of the 
people of the district felt that if an able bodied man could 
not keep order in the school room, he was a weakling and 
deserved eviction. 

Then one fall a young, raw-boned six-footer who had 
come from Vermont, but whose parents were natives of Ire- 
land, applied for the school. He was married and lived on a 
farm not far away, but outside of our school district. Al- 
though quiet and kindly in his manner, he had shown effec- 
tive resistance on several occasions when neighborhood bul- 
lies tried to insult him. He seemed the possible solution of 
a difficult problem and was hired without delay. This was 
either my first or second year of winter attendance, so I was 
a very small lad, but I still have a reverent appreciation of 
the kindness of this teacher of nearly sixty years ago. When 
the large boys began to enter school that winter, the at- 
mosphere was charged with uncertainty. If they allowed a 
teacher to maintain order, their reputation and prestige were 
gone; if they resisted him, they were taking some chances, 
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so they played a waiting game for a time. It appears that 
they relied on their numbers and their well-developed muscles 
to bring them through in a blaze of glory, once they were 
ready to proceed. For about two weeks things were quiet 
and there was little evidence of the approaching storm; they 
were studying the new teacher more than they were their 
books. He was so friendly and agreeable to all and engaged 
in outdoor sports so freely that they began to minimize the 
danger, although they were still wary. 

However, the situation was becoming intolerable for 
young men with a reputation to maintain, so they proceeded 
to try out the teacher. There was an open porch at the en- 
trance to the schoolroom; the floor of this porch was made 
of planks which were not well nailed down to the sills. 
Walking over them in a perfectly correct manner always 
made an undue amount of noise. One noon the gang began 
stamping on this porch floor and yelling like savages; an 
amusement which they continued until the bell rang. The 
din was fearful, but the teacher sat back of his desk without 
an indication of annoyance. When the boys came trooping 
in and took their seats, he told them in a quiet, matter-of- 
fact tone that he did not want to hear any more disturbance 
on the porch. There was no nagging, no scolding; simply a 
quiet statement of an order. At the next intermission the 
stamping and yelling were resumed, and the noise was even 
greater than before. Still the teacher did not go out to stop 
the uproar nor to reprimand the young hoodlums. Young as 
I was, I felt there was going to be a showdown, so I kept 
closely to my seat. When the bell rang, I noticed that the 
teacher walked across the room swiftly and took his position 
beside the door. As the bullies rushed in, two of them went 
down before the well-directed fist of the stalwart teacher. 
Another, who was a follower rather than a leader, was 
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caught by the coat collar and deliberately slapped in the 
face with a statement that he was not of sufficient importance 
to knock down. The big fellows crept into their seats, a 
silence fell over the school, and thereafter no disorder was in 
evidence. The teacher had conquered by the only way then 
recognized ; by the strong arm. 

Never once during the school term did I hear him make 
a threat; he quietly laid down rules, not many of them, and 
then saw that they were obeyed. This efficient pioneer in- 
structor, Thomas Cale, later became sheriff of Fond du Lac 
county, then went to Alaska and became the first congres- 
sional delegate from that distant territory. He is still living 
in Fond du Lac (1934), well past his fourscore years, and in 
excellent mental and physical health. The friendship formed 
in that little red schoolhouse between Mr. Cale and myself 
has lasted unbroken for almost sixty years. 

The district schools of this semi-pioneer period per- 
formed a great service, but they left much to be desired, 
especially in the teaching of correct English and the applica- 
tion of the rules of grammar; these latter we committed to 
memory without knowing in many instances what they 
meant. Very likely the public school system was as efficient 
as it was possible to make it at that time and with the limited 
resources available. When I grew older, I was sent to school 
only during the winter terms, which were so arranged by the 
farmer school boards that they interfered least with farm 
operations. They covered the four winter months when farm 
work was out of question. This winter term conveniently 
took the farm boys out of the house from nine o’clock in the 
morning until four in the afternoon; this still gave them 
ample time to look after the live stock and to do the chores 
before and after the daily school session. On Saturdays the 
older boys were expected to cut the wood needed in the home. 
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Several years before I was born, a Methodist Episcopal 
church was built in the town of Empire, not far from our 
home. When I grew old enough, I was sent to Sunday 
school and then to church. We had many ministers at differ- 
ent times during my boyhood years. I remember all of them, 
some with pleasure and some of them with indifference. 
Their theology seemed to me rather bleak and hard; they 
preached of a just but severe God who would punish un- 
repented sins with everlasting torment, and, from their view- 
point, it seemed that it did not take much to constitute a 
mortal sin. Usually they were earnest men who believed 
implicitly in their own hard creed. Some of the more elo- 
quent could paint fearful word pictures of the everlasting 
lake of burning brimstone into which the unregenerate were 
thrown, and where they burned eternally without being con- 
sumed. As a small lad I shuddered and was afraid; when I 
became older, I looked upon this teaching with coldness and 
cynicism. Rather early in life I formed the habit of analyz- 
ing impartially any statement I heard; I wanted to arrive 
at facts. In the earlier days I cannot remember that I ever 
heard a minister talk of a religion of love, much less of a 
creed of kindness and service to one’s fellows. Such senti- 
mental acts were classed as moral, but not necessarily relig- 
ious. Some of our pastors were young fellows with small ed- 
ucational preparation and an inability to sermonize without 
stumbling and halting and arousing the pity of the congre- 
gation. Then, one year, a pastor came who had newer and 
larger vision; he preached a religion of unselfishness and 
helpfulness, and bolstered up his creed with many quotations 
from my favorite ‘Sermon on the Mount.’ I warmed up to 
him and was sorry when he was transferred, but he seemed 
to be the forerunner of a new order. The creed of a terrible 
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Jehovah gradually gave way to the more logical idea of a 
merciful and loving God. 

Some psychologists maintain that emotionalism is the 
basis for every type of religion, except where fear is the 
ruling factor. Perhaps it was true, as was generally believed, 
that the Methodists showed more emotion in their worship 
than did other denominations. This was especially true in 
their revival meetings, and reached its height in the annual 
camp meetings. On these occasions, preachers, selected for 
their oratorical ability and their hypnotic influence, could 
work up their congregations to a frenzy of feeling; then the 
discourse was punctuated by exclamations of ‘Amen,’ ‘Glory 
to God,’ and like expressions from individuals throughout 
the audience. ‘Conversions’ were numerous on such oc- 
casions; some of them appeared to be lasting, but most of 
them lapsed with the passing of the spiritual and mental ex- 
altation. This form of appeal never impressed me greatly; 
I somehow felt that religion should be a matter of conviction 
and not of temporary elation. Just as I was emerging from 
my boyhood years, I became affiliated with the Presbyterian 
church without any persuasion or solicitation. 

Except for fist fights and rough and tumble skirmishes 
among the young men, who used this method for displaying 
their physical prowess, the Eden neighborhood was reason- 
ably free from grave disturbances. The more serious offenses, 
classed as crimes, were almost unknown among our people. 
There was plenty of fighting, and Eden was classed as a 
‘rough’ place, but the only weapons used were fists and feet. 
I cannot recall an acquaintance of those early years or a 
resident of the old neighborhood who was sent to prison, nor 
did I ever see a person who had been a state prisoner until I 
reached adult years. Thus, it caused much excitement when, 
in the decade preceding 1890, depredations of a serious na- 
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ture began and were continued in the vicinity, apparently by 
an organized gang. At first stealing was their only unlawful 
activity; live stock and grain disappeared from the farms 
with a disagreeable regularity, but there was no direct clue 
by which to apprehend the thieves. 

There was living at that time on one of the broad, fertile 
tracts of land occasionally found among the hills, a wealthy 
farmer whose possessions seemed to offer good opportunities 
for the lawless band. An initial raid on the granary was 
successful—so successful in fact that it was soon repeated. 
The second time the farmer was on guard and by the light 
of a full moon recognized one of the thieves as a resident of 
the hill region, a man whose reputation had been doubtful for 
some time. The farmer was a combative fellow, and he lost 
no time in getting out a warrant for the arrest of the alleged 
robber. In a few days he was warned in various indirect 
ways that he would regret his action if he did not withdraw 
the complaint. The matter was pressed and the accused 
brought to trial. There was no direct evidence against the 
defendant except the unsupported statement of the farmer 
that he had recognized the accused. The latter denied any 
complicity in the affair and presented an alibi which was 
supported under oath by two other residents of the ‘kettle’ 
region. The defense lawyer showed how easy it was to be 
mistaken by the light of the moon. The alleged robber was 
discharged for lack of evidence, and a few nights later the 
farmer’s barn was burned to the ground, and nearly all his 
stock perished in the flames. The barn was rebuilt and the 
farm restocked. A few months passed and again the barn 
and its contents were destroyed by fire. By this time the 
farmer folk were completely terrorized, and no information 
could be secured from them in regard to suspected guilty 
parties. The sheriff’s force made some effort to square itself 
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with an aroused and hostile public opinion, but with no co- 
operation on the part of residents in the neighborhood, in- 
vestigation got nowhere and was finally abandoned. 

Looting of granaries and sheep pens was soon resumed 
and the field of operation was materially extended. One of 
our near neighbors was visited one night and relieved of a 
wagonload of corn. He was able to track the wagon because 
of a defect in the steel tire, and besides, the thieves had 
taken with them a bushel basket on which was stenciled the 
name of the farmer. The trail led directly to the home of one 
of the suspected men, and the market basket was found 
there, but so fearful of reprisals was our farmer friend that 
he refused to prosecute the robbers. This case was typical; 
a terrorized community submitted to these depredations for 
several years, fearful of the results if they gave any informa- 
tion to the county officials. 

An old-time revival meeting was finally responsible for 
breaking up and scattering the gang, but only after a trag- 
edy had been added to the lesser episodes. The middle-aged 
wife of one of the suspected parties attended revival services 
and felt the desire to lead a better life. She told some of the 
neighbors that her conscience was troubling her, and she felt 
impelled to tell all she knew about the crimes that had been 
committed. Immediately the rumor was spread around the 
neighborhood that her mind had become unbalanced as a re- 
sult of her religious enthusiasm. One evening she stated to 
her family that she was going to call at the house of a neigh- 
bor; she left her own home unattended and was never seen 
alive again, at least not by anyone who cared to tell about it. 
After a vain search for several days, some boys who were 
fishing in the headwaters of the Milwaukee river which flowed 
near her home, saw a piece of cloth that looked like a woman’s 
dress rise to the surface at brief intervals and then disappear 
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beneath the water. The boys ran and told their story to 
neighbors who investigated and found the body of the un- 
fortunate woman in the river pool. The pockets of her dress 
were filled with stones and a large stone was fastened to her 
body. Immediately, two sets of opinions were voiced by 
the neighborhood people; the one assumed that she had taken 
her own life in a fit of insanity, the other that she had been 
murdered. There was considerable evidence to sustain the 
latter view; although the body was badly decomposed when 
found, it was said there was a distinct mark around her neck 
as if she had been strangled. There was also a feeling that 
she could not have tied the stone to her body in the position 
it was found. Then, from her threat to tell all she knew, 
there was a motive for her removal. Outside the immediate 
neighborhood it was generally believed that the woman had 
been killed in a brutal manner, but the coroner’s jury of hill 
people was noncommittal and no arrests followed. The feel- 
ing, however, became so intense that the suspected parties, 
after a decent interval, sold their farms and moved away. 
With their going, stealing and barn burning ceased and the 
neighborhood resumed its quiet normal existence. Although 
these events happened fifty years ago, the procedure was not 
materially different from that of modern gangsters operat- 
ing in Chicago and elsewhere. It was a system of terrorism 
which effectively sealed men’s lips. 

When I was seventeen years old, I wanted very much to 
go to Fond du Lac and enter the high school. At that time 
very few country children ever got that far. Father and 
mother disagreed sharply in regard to this program. The 
former maintained that he could not get along without my 
help from early September until the following June. He 
said, also, that he had no money to spend for my further ed- 
ucation, and that if I went through the high school, I would 
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never again be satisfied with life on the farm. He seemed to 
cling to me as a support for his declining years and feared 
any influence that might take me away. Mother was quiet, 
logical, and insistent. An educated clergyman (a graduate 
from Beloit college) who visited at our home occasionally, 
threw the weight of his influence in my direction. He pointed 
out that I had already acquired a good fund of information 
from my extensive reading, and that I would probably make 
rapid progress in school because of that foundation. Finally, 
at a conclave of the family in which the minister took part, a 
poor compromise was reached, but it opened the way and I 
was satisfied. The conditions seemed hard, almost impossi- 
ble, but everything depended on my own efforts, and I was 
young and determined. I was to be allowed to attend the 
Fond du Lac high school from November 1 to April 1, was 
to eat cold lunches during the school week which mother 
packed for me Monday morning, and was to have a cheap 
rented room in which to eat and sleep during five days of the 
week. Some of these rooms I shall never forget; they were 
not heated, and many nights I sat in them until eleven 
o'clock with overcoat and mittens on, working algebra and 
geometry problems. In the colder weather it was not un- 
common for the food to be frozen when I came to eat it. 
When I entered the high school, I was fortunate in find- 
ing there two teachers to whom I owe whatever of success I 
attained. Professor I. N. Mitchell was the principal, and 
Miss Emma D. Everdell was instructor in first year subjects. 
The entire high school staff consisted at that time of four 
teachers. Mr. Mitchell gave me an examination and satisfied 
himself that I was qualified to enter the high school in all 
branches except English. He was kind and encouraging 
and suggested that I go back in the eighth grade an hour 
each day and take the English work while carrying on the 
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regular ninth grade work in the high school. However, he 
called my attention to the fact that it was November and 
that I had nearly two months’ work to make up in the higher 
grade. He asked me if I thought I could do this, and, with- 
out any idea of the work involved but with an enthusiasm 
born of youth, I said I knew I could. His only answer was 
that he liked my determination, and that I should have all 
the help possible. The algebra work was the most difficult 
as I had to begin at the beginning and overtake the class. 
All this was soon done, and I more than enjoyed the work 
during the winter. My school duties were my life; I gave 
no time to social affairs, and, had I wished to do so, I realized 
that I, as a farmer boy, had no social standing in the city. 
With the coming of spring I should be obliged, under my 
agreement with father, to leave school and go back to the 
farm. My teachers did not want me to do this, but I told 
them I had pledged myself and so reconciled myself to leav- 
ing. Then Mr. Mitchell and Miss Everdell proposed a plan 
which was all the more unselfish because it meant much extra 
work for them. I was to continue my studies evenings at the 
farm home and return to school one day each month for spe- 
cial examinations. It was sometimes difficult to carry on my 
school work after toiling on the farm from dawn until dark- 
ness, but by the kindness and encouragement of these teach- 
ers, I was able to finish the first year subjects in the high 
school and the required English work in the eighth grade by 
the time school closed in June. 

The second and third years were much the same as the 
first, except that I got my textbooks in September with an 
outline of the work; thus my classmates were not ahead of 
me when I entered school in November. It was the same 
short period of winter attendance during the second and 
third years, but I took some extra subjects each year and 
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thus lacked only one credit to enable me to graduate in June 
of the third year. I asked no favors myself, but my class- 
mates plead with Mr. Mitchell to let me finish-that June de- 
spite the missing credit. On this point Mr. Mitchell was 
inflexible; I must have the full number of required credits 
before I could get my diploma. The good old principal 
called me into his office to tell me of the petition my class- 
mates had made in my behalf, and how he had rejected it for 
my own future benefit. He told me to do some work at home 
on the additional subject required and then come back the 
following spring for a few weeks and take the examination 
for the missing credit. 

I taught school the following winter, worked on my one 
required subject, and then attended the high school four 
weeks preceding the close of the school year. During this 
final month I walked from Eden to Fond du Lac each morn- 
ing, a distance of nearly eight miles. I learned to walk a mile 
in twelve minutes without any discomfort. I was one of the 
five honor students at commencement time, which then, as 
now, meant an average standing for the four year’s work 
of above ninety. To complete the high school course and the 
eighth grade English work, I had spent fifty-two weeks in 
actual attendance. At that time it seemed to me quite a 
triumph. I know now that there was nothing unusual about 
it except the rare interest displayed by those teachers of more 
than two score years ago. I was more mature in years than 
my classmates, and this counted heavily in my favor. Prob- 
ably a similar arrangement would not be tolerated in any 
Wisconsin high school today; in any event, I have never 
ceased to revere the memory of those wonderful teachers. 
After the first year of my high school work (which was the 
most difficult) three young women who had been graduated 
from Wellesley college a year or two earlier became instruc- 
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tors in our high school. All of them were excellent teachers 
and highly regarded by the student body. Professor Mitchell 
later became a member of the faculty of the state normal 
school at Milwaukee, and there, many years later, he met a 
tragic death. 

I was still without funds, so I taught school for a time. 
Then I entered the University of Wisconsin, browsed around 
in special subjects for awhile, and then father’s health failed, 
and the demand was insistent that I come home. I left the 
university and went to work on the farm where my help was 
always welcome and which seemed to be my duty at that 
time. Years later I took some special courses: commercial 
law, history, anthropology, and Hebrew literature in the 
University of Chicago. 

Many times I have regretted that I did not complete a 
college course, but I was the only child in the family, and 
father seemed pathetically dependent on my help. He grew 
old early; in fact, I never remember when he seemed young 
to me. He was gaunt and bearded which made him look old 
at forty—about as early as I can remember him clearly. 
Nevertheless, he was a prodigious worker, which I always 
felt was due more to his nervous energy than to his physical 
fitness. There was never a time when he could not husk more 
corn or bind more bundles of grain in a given time than I 
could; his movements were always quick and effective. 

During my teen age both husking and binding were done 
by hand. The grain binder had been invented, but only a few 
of the wealthier farmers could afford to own one. I remem- 
ber rather indistinctly the first demonstration of a ‘self 
binder’ that was given in our neighborhood. The binding 
unit was a wire band which encircled the sheaf and then was 
twisted together. This binder was unsatisfactory for many 
reasons. The wires lodged in unexpected places in the ma- 
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chine at threshing time and sometimes clogged up the works. 
Then, too, some of the farmers lost cows and steers as a 
result of the animals eating straw containing pieces of wire. 

At rather an early age I acquired a secondhand copy of 
Asa Gray’s work on botany which I studied diligently until 
I acquired a fairly good knowledge of the flora of Wisconsin. 
At that time there was much land in our region which had 
never been cultivated, and on these waste tracts wild flowers 
of many kinds grew in profusion. Large numbers of them 
were beautiful to look at while others were inconspicuous, 
but all were equally interesting from a botanical viewpoint. 
The gorgeous pink moccasin flowers or wild orchids, now all 
but extinct, were hidden deep in the swamps. The yellow 
moccasin flowers in the rich, moist woods were almost equally 
beautiful. Anemones, hepaticas, cowslips, dog tooth violets, 
the many varieties of the true violet, columbines, and shoot- 
ing stars were found everywhere in spring and early sum- 
mer. One of the most striking of the roadside flowers was 
the common trillium or birthroot. Later in the season came 
the delicate fringed gentian and the innumerable varieties of 
the composite, the most widely represented of all the botan- 
ical families. Many of these wild flowers still persist in shel- 
tered and uncultivated places, especially along the railroad 
tracks, but their limited numbers give the present-day gen- 
eration little conception of the natural floral display of fifty 
or sixty years ago when the forests and the prairies and the 
marshes were a mass of color. As time went on, cultivation 
of these lands was inevitable, and with the tilling of the soil, 
wild flowers were eradicated. This was followed, as the popu- 
lation increased, by the senseless habit of plucking wild flow- 
ers indiscriminately, so that in many cases they were torn out 
by the roots instead of merely being broken off. Too late 
the educational and aesthetic elements of the state came to 
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realize that our native flowers were doomed to extinction, 
and steps were taken to lessen the destruction by an appeal 
to the school children and to the general public. Roadside 
flowers are objects of beauty and interest; broken off or 
pulled up, they wither in an hour and afford no satisfaction. 
Early writers like Frederick Marryat, who visited the Fond 
du Lac region about the time the first settlers came, almost 
invariably mentioned the carpets of flowers that covered the 
prairies, and the majestic trees that grew on the uplands. 
The early pioneers saw these flowers and trees and, no doubt, 
enjoyed them in their way, but they were too busy with stern 
realities to give much time to sentiment. 


[ T'o be concluded] 
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INFORMATION ON THE EMIGRATION FROM THE DISTRICT 
OF MERZIG DURING THE YEARS 1884-74 
[TO NORTH AMERICA] 








Year of Indi- 

Emigra- vid- Family Asso- 
tion Emigrant’s Name ual Members ciate 
Bachem Parish 

1838 Adler, Michel 4 
1840 Pinter, Mathias 6 
7 Kautenburger, Peter 3 
" Schommer, Johann 4 

i“ Kiefer, Wilhelm 2 
a Kiefer, Joh. Jakob 6 
” Palm, Johann 6 
1841 Scherer, Johann * 
- Louis, Johann ” 
1845 Engels, Michel " 
7 Reiplinger, Nik. 10 
ty Reiplinger, Peter 3 


9 


Susing, Johann 
1846 Steffen, Johann 
1847 Buchmann, Math. 
1852 Enzweiler, Wilhelm 
” Dibos, Mathias 
Freinen, Peter 
Minninger, Jakob 
‘ Thielen, Peter 
Thielen, Jakob 
1853 Enzweiler, Peter 


Ballern Parish 
1845 Kohn, Mathias 1 
o Kerber, Mathias 1 


* The asterisk indicates the number is unknown throughout the list. 
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Year of 
Emigra- 
tion 


1846 
1851 


1867 
1871 


1840 
1843 


+P] 


> 


Documents 


Emigrant’s Name 


Kuhn, Johann 
Seiwert, Michel 
Seiwertz, Johann 
Baltes, Johann 
Glaeser, Nikolaus 


Bardenbach-Biel Paris 


Ludwig, Peter 
Schillo, Jakob 
Wagner, Johann 
Huwer, Mathias 
Schillo, Joh. Peter 
Franzen, Johann 
Ludwig, Joh. Peter 
Becker, Peter 
Haubert, Jakob 
Klein, Jakob 
Schuh, Johann 
Gehlen, Michel 
Huwer, Joh. Stephan 
Bewanger, Emmerich, 
Michel and Mathias 
Finkler, Mathias 
Wiesen, Mathias 
Franzen, Peter 
Finkler, Peter 
Riehm, Johann 
Schmitz, Mathias 
Rollinger, Peter 
Schnur (brothers or 
sisters ) 
Kraus, Joseph 
Zimmer, Johann 
Wagner, Peter 
Kuhn, 
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[ December 


vid- Family Asso- 
ual Members ciate 
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Year of Indi- 
Emigra- vid- Family Asso- 
1 tion Emigrant’s Name ual Members ciate 

1872 Kuhn, Mr. and Mrs. 2 
1873 Schneider, Peter * 

” Johann, Peter * 
1874 Schiitz, R ° 

Beckingen Parish 

1842 Glassmann, Nikol. on 4 a 
1846 Heinrich, Nikol. 1 2 

™ Goehl, Johann 1 = 
1852 Wiirden, Peter 1 ‘im 
1853 Dillschneider, Math. 1 7 
1866 Piette, Prosperius 1 “4 

Bergen Parish 

1840 Bodem, Nikolaus 5 

sa Steffen, Michel 5 
1843 Herrmann, Mathias 3 

- Herrmann, Mrs. Mathias 

(widow) 2 

Boden, Johann 7 

" Spanier, Johann 5 

7 Annen, Adam 4 

“a Hand, Johann i 6 

” Schmidt, Susanna 1 ae 

7 Boden, Mrs. Peter — 4 

“a Herrmann, Jakob 1 aa 

" Schmal, Adam 1 
1845 Konz, Peter 1 Bs 

- Konz, Peter ack 7 
1850 Schramm, Adam 1 al 
1852 Minninger, Nikol. — 5 

- Brausch, Peter 1 

- Brausch, Peter 1 
1853 Wiesen, Johann 1 

™ Brausch, Michel 1 

- Brausch, Mathias 1 
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Year of 
Emigra- 
tion 


1853 
1857 


1860 
1868 


> 
” 
> 
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1872 
1873 
1874 


1846 


Documents 


Emigrant’s Name 


Austgen, Nikolaus 
Seramour, Jakob 
Philippi, 
Wilky, Mathias 
Schmahl, Johann 
Kuhn, Johann 
Ackermann, Peter 
Roeder, 
Schramm, Joseph 
Wilky, 
Skner, Johann [sic] 
Steuer, 
Steuer, Katharina 
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Indi- 
vid- Family Asso- 
ual Members ciate 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 


Besseringen Parish 


Strup, Peter 
Barthel, Mathias 
Austgen, Jakob 
Hoffmann, Franz 
Roth, Peter 
Hoffmann, Jakob 
Konz, Johann 
Hinkel, Franz 
Leinen, Johann 
Pinter, Peter 
Hoffmann, Mathias 
Kanaris, Peter 
Welsch, Jakob 
Lorig, Mathias 
Leinen, Johann 
Kraemer, Mathias 
Welsch, Nikolaus 
Hoffmann, Claudius 
Austgen, Nikolaus 
Pinter, Jakob 
Leinen, Mathias 
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| Year of Indi- 
Emigra- vid- Family Asso- 
tion Emigrant’s Name ual Members ciate 
1853 Dibo, Jakob re * 
“ Kiefer, Anton i * 
1857 Mannebach, Mathias 1 
1858 Pinter, Johann 1 — re 
1865 Schnelle, Johann Dae 2 1 
7 Austgen, Jakob — 2 3 
o Leinen, Mathias 1 
™ Braun, Franz Peter 1 ia 
1866 Kollbusch, Johann - * 
Simon, Peter or * ba 
1867 Reuter, Nikolaus wy: 4 2 
1868 Schmidt, Jakob 1 
1871 Lorenz, Nikolaus 1 oe 
1872 Leinen, Math. and Marg. .. 2 
Bietzen Parish 
1846 Lauer, Peter 1 


Britten Parish 
1840 Schwarz, Joh. Georg 
” Kammer, Mathias ap 
” Brausch, Wilhelm 1 
” Leineweber, Math. 1 “as 
” Michels, Mathias om 2 
Ackermann (widow), 
Sus. b. Schwarz (Peter) 
Brausch, Johann 
Leineweber, Nikol. 1 
Brausch, Franz 
1843 Leineweber, Mathias 
es Barthel, Peter 
” Heck, Johann Peter 
‘i Schiitz, Angela 

1846 Brausch, Peter 

1851 Schwarz, Georg 1 a 
” Schmitt, Johann ye? 7 
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Year of 
Emigra- 
tion 


1851 


1852 
1860 
1863 
1865 


1867 
1868 
1871 


9 


1840 


> 


1843 


1844 
1846 
1852 


1853 


1864 


+e] 


Documents 


Emigrant’s Name 


Heck, Nikolaus 
Brausch, Peter 
Roder, Konrad 
Funk, Mathias 
Reinert, 
Schmidt, Peter 

Fonk, Nikolaus 

Schulien, Mathias 
Brausch, Johann 
Dixius, 
Gastauer, Nikolaus 
Franzen, 
Schulien, Michel 
Neisius, 
Konter, 

















Schiitz, Peter 
Annen, Nikolaus 
Hoff, Mathias 
Porz, Nikolaus 
Schuster, Nikolaus 
Maus, Nikolaus 
Adler, Nikolaus 
Marxen, Nikolaus 
Lauer, Peter 
Reinert, Nikolaus 
Klein, Anna 

Ehl, Mathias 
Adler, Nikolaus 
Kraus, Nikolaus 
Bart, 
Buchmann, —— 


Leik, 








Geier, Math. 





[ December 


Indi- 
vid- Family Asso- 
ual Members ciate 


Brotdorf Parish 
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Year of Indi- 
Emigra- vid- Family Asso- 
tion Emigrant’s Name ual Members ciate 
1864 Kindt, Johann 1 
1865 Heinz, Nikolaus 1 
1867 Hoffmann, Math. 1 
i Schiitz, Johann 1 _ 
” Reuland, Johann fas * 
1872 Heinz, Anton 1 
Biidingen Parish 
1845 Klein, Nikolaus 1 
1846 Bies, Michel 1 
- Kettenhofen, Johann 1 
1857 Walgan, Jakob 1 
- Werner, Maria 1 
1 Lorig, Mrs. Johann 
(widow) 1 ; 2 
7 Dier, Johann 1 ; ; 
9 Ripplinger, Johann 1 F 
” Kerber, Johann 1 sees 
1858 Birk, — * 
1859 Collmann, Johann 1 F 
1860 Grosz II, Peter 1 uh 
™ Zapp, xe ° 
ws Keil, Johann 1 = 
1864 Folz, en ° 
i Urbanus, an * aka 
1865 Pitsch (widow) 1 - 1 
” Kaas, Nikolaus 1 7 7 
1866 Engel, ie * 
1868 Streit, Nikolaus 1 oa 
1871 Ripplinger, Peter 1 
" Streit, Peter 1 
wi Haubert, Peter 1 
‘ Ripplinger, Johann 1 
” Streit, Michel 1 
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Year of 
Emigra- 
tion 


1871 
1872 
1835-37 
1836 
1840 


” 


1841 
1843 
1846 
1852 


1863 
1865 


1866 


1867 
1872 


1873 


1843 


Documents 


Indi- 


Emigrant’s Name 


Dollwet, Johann 
Klein, 





Sturm, Nikolaus 

Sturm, Johann 

Barth, Peter 

Sturm, Stephan 

Bart, Nikolaus 

Dewes, Nikolaus 

Barth, Mrs. Joh. (widow) 
Scholl, Johann 
Lauermann, Peter 
Lauermann, Jakob 
Haegener, Margarete 
Klein, Peter 

Lauermann, Johann 
Becker, Konrad 

Schug, Franz 

Wackel, Math. 

Barth, Peter 

Scholl, Peter 

Scholl, Joh. Anton 
Herrig, Andreas 
Wagner, Johann 
Klinkner, Math. 
Klinkner, Michel 

Dewes, Josef 

Klinkner, 
Scholl, Johann 
Klein, Nikolaus 





Confeld Parish 
Stephany, Mathias 
Koster, Peter 
Schu, Nikolaus 





[ December 


vid- Family Asso- 
ual Members ciate 


1 


Biischfeld Parish 
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Year of Indi- 
Emigra- vid- Family Asso- 
tion Emigrant’s Name ual Members ciate 
1864 Mertes, Peter 1 i oe 
1865 Junk (widow) 1 site 4 
1868 Wilhelm, Jakob 1 
1872 Stephany (widow), 
b. Kleinken 1 
Dreisbach Parish 
1846 Hoffmann, Michel 1 
1852 Miiller, Peter 1 
Diippenweiler Parish 
1834-37 Uder, Maria 1 - 
1836 Klein, Peter 6 
” Augustin, Peter 8 
1842 Jung, Johann 3 
1843 Junges, Mathias — 3 
” Klein, Nikolaus 1 pail 
~ Kell-Steffes, Peter ’ 9 
is Kniespeck, Mathias — 3 
1852 Mergen, Peter 1 sisip 
1853 Reinert, Peter 1 es 
- Scheidt, Johann int 5 
Ps Gartner, Johann 1 
“i Handle, Nikolaus 1 
* Stander, Nikolaus 1 im 
1870 Michely, Mr. and Mrs. ——. . 2 
1872 Schmitt, Johann rag 
Erbringen Parish 
1853 Biedermann, Math. 1 
gi Naumann, Jakob 1 
1869 Hoffmann, Johann 1 
Fitten Parish 
1845 Sellen, Peter 1 _ 
1851 Kircher, Nikolaus ae 6 
™ Droiteour, Joseph _ 3 
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Year of 
Emigra- 
tion 
1852 
1859 


1866 
1867 


1842 
1846 


1851 
1857 


bed 


1865 
1866 


1867 
1872 


1845 


1851 
1869 


1843 


bP] 
” 
9 
” 
” 


bP] 


1845 


Docwments 


Indi- 


Emigrant’s Name 


Peter, Peter 
Johannes, Nikolaus . 
Leinen, Bernhard 
Kerber, Peter 
Johannes, Joseph 


Gehweiler Parish 

Barth, Mathias 
Klaester, Nikolaus 
Lehberger, Johann 
Heck, Mathias 
Backes, Mathias 
Knapp, Kathr. (widow), 

b. Kramer 
Gorgen, Nikolaus 
Koch, Peter 
Schmitt, Michel 
Schmitt, Peter 
Backes, Joh. Nikol. 
Schmitt, Franz 


Hargarten Parish 
Naumann, Nikol. 
Koch, Johann 
Engel, Bernard 
Marx, 





Hausbach Parish 
Enzweiler, Michel 
Schiitz-Ziden, Math. 
Kremer, Mathias 
Altmeyer, Lukas 
Knorst, Johann 
Holz, Bernhard 
Herrmann, Johann 
Brill, Josef 





[ December 


vid- Family Asso- 
ual Members ciate 
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Year of Indi- 
Emigra- vid- Family Asso- 
tion Emigrant’s Name ual Members ciate 
1846 Orth, Georg 1 
_ Heck, Johann 1 
- Heck, Peter 1 
1848 Schmitt, Anna Maria 
(widow), b. Schiitz 1 — 
1852 Brill, Michel ‘fa 3 
™ Baltes, Johann 1 an 
1863 Kramer, Franz Peter re 2 
1867 Eltt, :s * 
“ Ladwein, Barbara 1 aie 
se Ladwein, oie * 
is Ospelt, Mathias 1 in 
mt Kastler, iy * 
1874 Hoff, Mathias 1 
Haustadt Parish 
1840 Schaefer, Johann late 2 
1852 Beckler, Johann mie 10 
1857 Schiffmann, Andreas 1 ‘ 
1863 Maringer, Johann 1 wee 
* 





1864 Sother, 
” Morbe, Johann 
1868 Beckinger, Peter 


Hilbringen Parish 

1838 Frohlich, Gabriel 
1845 Seewald, Peter 

Seiwert, Peter 
Leinen, Johann 
Oberhausen, Franz 

” Pathen, Johann 

ie Mutter, Mrs. Joh. Pet. 

(widow) 

” Welsch, Joh. Wilh. 
1846 Mutter, Peter 

“ Leinen, Josef 


lll eel? 


”» 


pe feed fee eek edd 


fod ed pel pe 
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Year of 
Emigra- 
tion 


1846 


” 


bP] 


1850 


1851 


1852 


” 
” 
” 
> 


1857 


1858 
18638 


” 


1864 
1865 


” 


1866 
1867 


1869 


Documents 


Emigrant’s Name 


Barth, Angela 
Petry, Peter 
Johannes, Jakob 
Schmitt, Johann 
Schmitt, Joh. Bapt. 
Hoffmann, Nikolaus 
Mischler, Nikolaus 
Ripplinger, Peter 
Zenner, Jakob 
Braun, Philipp 
Arnold, Nikolaus 
Fritz, Anton 
Gill, Georg 
Gill, Jakob 
Haan, Peter 
Grosch, Peter 
Streit, Nikolaus 
Gratz, Wilhelm 
Lauer, Mathias 
Lauer, Johann 
Levy, Zacharias 
Streit, Peter 
Schamper, Peter 
Schmit, 
Zenner, Johann 
Zimmer, Michel 
Leineweber, Math. 
Gill, Johann Peter 
Kratz, Nikolaus 
Levy (widow) and 
son Bapt. 
Salomon, Jakob 
Brausch, Nikolaus 
Herz, Bernhard 
Perrot, Ludwig 








[ December 
Indi- 
vid- Family Asso- 
ual Members ciate 
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Year of Indi- 
Emigra- vid- Family Asso- 
tion Emigrant’s Name ual Members ciate 
1869 Herz, Bernhard 1 
id Herz, Jakob 1 
1874 Kratz, Johann Jakob 1 
Honzrath Parish 
1859 Reinert, Joh. Peter 1 
Keuchingen Parish 
1849 Deitz, Peter 1 
1852 Thieser, Franz 1 
1853 Guldenkirchen, Peter 
and Mathias ius 2 
1863 Zimmer, Joh. Peter 1 
Krettnich Parish 
1835-87 Hector, Mathias 1 
7 Wagner, Peter Josef 1 
| 1850 Herter, Jakob 1 
1851 Mohrbach, Kath. (widow), 
b. Finkler 1 
1852 Caspar, Mathias 1 i 
1857 Birtel, Johann 1 sad 
” Klohen, Nikolaus 1 1 
Lockweiler Parish 
1852 Schuster, Jakob 1 
- Koch, Michel 1 
am Wagner, Karl 1 
™ Giinster, Peter 1 
1853 Ott, Johann Bapt. 1 
7 Miiller, Johann 1 
1867 Schuster, Jakob 1 
Ad Wagner, Peter 1 a 
” Birtel brothers si 2 
- Thome, Pet. Josef 1 
1871 Birtel, Peter 1 
- Thome, Pet. Karl 1 
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Year of 
Emigra- 
tion Emigrant’s Name 


1872 Schmidt, Anna 
wd Miiller, Nikolaus 
i Kaspar, 
Pe Zimmer, Nik 
° Leidinger, Peter 


Losheim Parish 
1838 Schmal, Josef 
i Réder, Mathias 
as Orth, Peter 
i Schuhmacher, Johann 
‘a Geier, Nikolaus 
1840 Réder, Johann 





Indi- 
vid- 





[ December 


Family Asso- 


ual Members ciate 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


Thielen, Mrs. Josef (widow), 


Anna b. Weinacht 

Laux, Peter 
. Petry, Philipp 
Miinster, Johann 

ws Frank, Peter 
1843 Pauls, Mathias 

. Sehr, Nikolaus 

i Weber, Michel 

ie Glaub, Nikolaus 
Meiers, Ludwig 
Rohrmann, Peter 
e Boden, Josef 
Karges, Mrs. Johann 

(widow) 

44 Mohm, Nikolaus 
Huppenthal, Math. 
id Schuler, Mathias 
Pe Weber, Jakob 
ia Pfeifer, Michel 
~ Fuchs, Mathias 
" Rheinlander, Jakob 


1 


1 


- "Oe 


WADW. PNR W. 


»- NONN OS 
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Year of Indi- 
Emigra- vid- Family Asso- 
tion Emigrant’s Name ual Members ciate 


1843 Wiesen, Nikolaus 1 
4 Zenner, Barbara 
6 Schmitt, Mathias 
1845 Boden, Nikolaus 
“i Sehr, Adam 
Reinert, Nikolaus 
1852 Daeges, Peter 
” Backes, Jakob 
. Marx, Viktor 
2s Schommer, Johann 
ss Miiller, Franz 
- Braun, Johann 
. Meiers, Jakob 
3 Schulien, Mathias ed 
Schuler, Johann . 4 
Gimmler, Nikolaus 
Kiefer (widow) 
Merziger, Mich. Aug. 
Thielen, Joh. Jakob 
1853 Zengerle, Johann 
: Rashier, Stephan 
Lauer, Johann Jakob 
¥ Schuhmacher, Math. 
" Klauck, Mathias 
“ Mohm, Mathias 
“i Wiesen, Mathias 
Spang, Nikolaus 
1857 Zeuner, Gertrud (widow) 
1860 Schmitt, Mathias 
1861 Schriewer, Joh. Wilh. 
1862 Fuchs, Arnold 
1864 Becker, Johann 
* Schriewer, Karl August 
1865 Maas, Mathias pets 
™ Tamble brothers _ 2 


- 


”> 


* nw oO. . + . 
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Year of 
Emigra- 
tion 


1866 


1867 


> 


1869 
1871 


1872 


1873 
1866 


1840 


Documents 


Emigrant’s Name 


Michels, Mathias 
Bauser, Johann 
Maas, Jakob 
Hiibschen, 
Meyers, Math. Josef 
Dienhardt, Peter 
Heimbach, 
Wein, 
Michels, Peter 
Otto, 
Wershoven, 
Moser, Peter 
Meerfeld, Wilhelm 
Franke, Mathias 
Weiland, Johann 
Reinert, Adam 
Kratz, 
Schneider, Mathias 
Heinz, Mathias 
Braun, Adam 
Merziger, Michel 
Winkel, Christian 
Schulien, 
Mertes, Mathias 
Elteste, Johann 
Lillig, Peter 
Schuler, 


























Mechern Parish 


Schneider, Math. 
Buhler, Johann 


Indi- 
vid- 





[ December 


Family Asso- 


ual Members ciate 


ee 


cell cee cell cent cee TE eel cee on ee ee ee 


jet ped 


Menningen Parish 
Miiller, Wendel ; 


2 
* 
2 
* 


* . 
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Year of 
Emigra- 
tion 


1834-37 
1846 


bP 
”? 


9 


1851 


1863 
1865 


1846 


9 


9 
”° 
+P] 


1848 
1849 
1851 
1852 


3 


1853 


9 


Documents 


Emigrant’s Name 


199 


Indi- 
vid- Family Asso- 
ual Members ciate 


Merchingen Parish 


Beiriger, Mathias 
Dillschneider, Joh. Pet. 
Boos, Johann 

Thiel, Joh. Adam 
Wacket, Mathias 
Dillschneider, Peter 
Dillenschneider, Maria 
Becker, Mathias 
Ludwig, Nikolaus 


Merzig Parish 
Schweiszthal, Joh. Peter 
Bannweg, Nikolaus 
Wechter, Mathias 


Becker, Mrs. Nik. (widow), 


b. Blick 
Becker, Michel 
Becker, Nikolaus 
Emmerich, Joh. Peter 
Hartfuss, Heinrich 
Dewes, Michel 
Tiegele, August 
Becker, Bapt. and Marg. 
Falk, Heinrich 
Ullmann, Josef 
Fuchs, Otto 
Bock, Peter 
Masion, Nikolaus 
Phul, Johann 
Bauer, Baptist 
Schilli, Anna 
Fischer, Jakob 
Ruff, Eduard 
Engstler, Mathias 
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Year of Indi- 
Emigra- vid- Family Asso- 
tion Emigrant’s Name ual Members ciate 


1853 Schmidt, Michel 
ws Hoffmann, Nikolaus 

Bauer, Mathias 
Fohlinger, Adam 
Pleins, Theodor 
Hoffmann, Karl 
Fox, Felix 
Bauer, Josef 
Schirmbeck, Michel 
Siegele, 
Lessel, Jakob 
Miiller, Theodor 
Marx, Peter 
Zenzius, Peter 
Hirsch, Jonas 
Biermann, Peter 
Gusenburger, Anton 
Masion, Johann 
Hanau, Seligmann 
Jonas, Leopold 
Marx, Nikolaus 
Piitz, Peter 
Kiefer, Johann 
Krause, Eduard 
Hoffmann, Kar] Josef 
Lackas, Nikolaus 
Herz, Siegmund 
Etringer, Nikolaus 
Welter, Karl 
Beranger, 
Jonas, 
Steuer, Joh. Bapt. 


Mettlach Parish 
Biehl, Johann 


lll ell ee eel 


re ee ee ee ee ee ee 


pt ek 





1936] 


Year of 
Emigra- 
tion 


1853 


1835-37 


Documents 


Indi- 
vid- Family Asso- 
Emigrant’s Name ual Members ciate 


Hoffmann, Johann 1 
Fell, Mathias : 1 


Michelbach Parish 
Hauser, Michel 
Altmeier, Josef 
Engel, Peter 
Schneider, Johann 
Schneider, Mathias 
Lang, Katharina 
Biewer, Josef 
Engel, 
Schafer, Maria 
Miiller, 
Weber, 
Latz, 


Mitlosheim Parish 

Steffen, Mathias . 

Schmitt, Mrs. Mich. 
(widow), b. Hoff 

Schmitt, Mathias 

Blau, Nikolaus 

Haben, Mathias 

Mertes, Johann 

Riehm, Mathias 

Loeb, Nikolaus 

Heimbach, Johann 

Lauer, Johann 

Michels, Mathias 

Schulien, Mathias 

Schulien, Peter 

Miiller, Johann 

Jakobs, Nikolaus 
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Year of 
Emigra- 
tion 


1843 
1851 
1853 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1872 


1873 


1866 


1840 


” 


1841 


9 


9 


1842 


1843 


9 


Documents 


Emigrant’s Name 


Mondorf Parish 


Adler, Johann 
Mohr, Mathias 
Blaes, Josef 

Wotier, Peter 
Kettenhofen, 
Stoffel, 
Kerber, Anton 

Jakob, Friedrich 
Hoffmann, 
Michel, 
Ludwig, 

















Indi- 





[ December 


vid- Family Asso- 
ual Members ciate 


—_ 


— . 


Miinchweiler Parish 


Barthelme, Johann 


Niederlosheim Parish 


Hack, J. 

Klasen, Johann 

Glasen, Mathias 

Braun, Math. Joseph 

Meiers, 

Dewald, Johann 

Steffen, Peter 

Steffen Jr., Mathias 

Steffen Jr., Peter 

Konz, Johannes 

Johannes, Mrs. Johann 
(widow), Eva b. 
Pontius 

Rashier, Johann 

Rashier, Michel 

Thiel, Johann 

Portz, Nikolaus 

Klaeser, Mathias 





im 0. 
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Year of Indi- 
Emigra- vid- Family Asso- 
tion Emigrant’s Name ual Members ciate 
1843 Weber, Peter Erg 6 

- Kohr, Jakob i'd 5 

” Dewald, Johann Kid 5 


1846 Schwarz, Johann Nik. 
- Backes, Johann 
” Langenfeld, Math. 
1853 Rill, Peter 
ad Dielschneider, Mathias 
25 Schmidt, Peter 
1865 Meyers, Johann 


Noswendel Parish 


fom ome fel eked ed bd 





1843 Ludwig, Johann 1 

1853 Hoffmann, Johann 1 
” Rohl, Johann 1 ges 

1866 Koch brothers aaa 2 
Koch, Nikolaus 1 wna 
o Schilo, Mathias od ® 

1868 Haas, Jakob 1 - 

1873 Klaeser, — e 
” Lauer, Nikolaus 1 

Nuhweiler Parish 
1848 Birtel, Michel 1 
1852 Merl, Franz 1 


Nunkirchen Parish 

1835-37 Schnur, Peter : 
” Knapp, Johann 

Scherer, Josef 

Lehnen, Franz 

6 Kuhn, Johann 

Leidinger, Nikolaus 

- Becker, Mathias 

sa Haan, Friedrich 

" Haan, Peter 


bP] 


m OHO WD OP MOO 
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Year of 
Emigra- 
tion 
1835-37 


%9 
> 


bP] 


1836 
1839 
1840 


1843 


1846 
1853 
1857 


1860 


”> 


” 


1863 
1865 


9 


1866 
1868 


1840 


1846 
1851 
1865 
1872 


Documents 


Emigrant’s Name 


Déhé, Jakob 
Rieff, Thielmann 
Engstler, Mathias 
Paulus, Franz 
Schneider, Franz 
Barth, Peter Johann 
Schneider, Peter 
Simon, Johann 
Heyl, Nikolaus 
Gorgen, Josef 
Spang, Franz 
Spang, Philippine 
Porz, Peter 
Mann, Susanna 
Mann, Jakob 
Mann, Peter 
Becker, Mrs. Johann 
(widow) 
Backes, Joh. Nikolaus 
Kron, Nikolaus 
Haan, 
Schnur, Johann 
Scherer, Jakob 
Leitz, Nikolaus 
Schneider, Franz 
Barthelmi, Franz 
Becker, Josef 





Indi- 


vid- 


[ December 


Family Asso- 


ual Members ciate 


— 


— ee ee 


pi 


pun 


1 


Oberléstern Parish 
Schuhe, Peter 
Graf, Adam 
Becker, Josef 
Meier, Mathias 
Nickels, Johann 
Schmitt, Gertrude 


—_ 


4 
3 


wh Oo. 


* 
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Year of Indi- 
Emigra- vid- Family Asso- 
tion Emigrant’s Name ual Members ciate 
1872 Kolling, Barbara 1 
” Klein, Heinrich 1 
” Knapp, Anna Maria 1 
Obermorscholz Parish 
1835-37 'Tinkler, Michel oa 4 
1869 Klein, Johann 1 
Oppen Parish 
1836 Schweitzer, Nikolaus = 3 
1851 Jungmann, Johann 1 
sa Jungmann, Mathias 1 hem 
- Hermann, Mathias ba 3 
1857 Miiller, Mathias 1 
Rappweiler Parish 
1835-87 Schommer, Johann if. 7 
- Buchmann, Peter 1 ne 
1843 Geisen, Mathias sal 7 
” Schmitt, Mathias neil 3 
= Kohr, Michel cha 6 
1 Emmerich, Math. 1 a 
1853 Lorscheider, Johann 1 
1864 Wilhelm, Johann 1 
1868 Wilhelm, Johann 1 
- Wilhelm, Mathias 1 
ad Schiitz, Mathias 1 
1872 Barbian, Johann 1 
” Hoff, Johann 1 
Rech Parish 
1845 Welter, Peter so 2 
1846 Schaller, Karl 1 
Reimsbach Parish 
1846 Becker, Mathias 1 


1851 Becker, Martin 1 
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Year of 
Emigra- 
tion 
1859 
1866 


bP] 


bP] 


1871 


1843 
1852 
1857 


1851 
1866 


> 


” 


1868 


1852 
1857 
1866 


1852 
1865 


Documents 


Indi- 





[ December 


vid- Family Asso- 
ual Members ciate 


Emigrant’s Name 


Grnten, Peter [sic] 
Schmitt, Nikolaus 
Selzer, Peter 

Selzer, Peter 
Jungmann, Nikolaus 
Sehermann, Nikolaus 
Puhl, Jakob 


Rimlingen Parish 
Dilhéwer, Mathias 
Wagner, Nikolaus 
Barbian, Jakob 
Steuer, Peter 


Marx, Johann 
Schiffmann, Jakob 


Ripplingen Parish 
Weins (widow) 
Leik, Nikolaus 
Balle, Maria 
Streit, Mathias 
Fell, Mathias 
Streit, Johann 
Seiwert, 
Streit, Peter 


Rissenthal Parish 
Zenner, Mathias 
Meyers, 
Bernardy, 
Seltzer, Nikolaus 











Saarfels Parish 
Kollmann, Johann 
Becker, Johann 


oii aenllll anol all ool 


ell cee eel cell ol 
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1936] 


Year of 
Emigra- 
tion 


1851 
1852 
1853 
1861 
1870 
1872 
1873 


1840 
1842 
1858 
1861 


1866 
1872 


1843 


1846 
1853 
1862 
1863 


1864 


9 


1865 
1866 


” 


” 


Documents 


Emigrant’s Name 


207 


Indi- 
vid- Family Asso- 
ual Members ciate 


Saarhélzbach Parish 


Faha, Nikolaus 
Gierend, Wilhelm 
Konz, Nikolaus 
Kroppson, Wilhelm 
Jager, Peter 
Becker, 
Jager, Johann 





Scheiden Parish 


Schulgen, Jakob 
Kastler, 
Zimmer, Peter 
Jakobs, Peter 
Knaf, Jakob 
Klauck, 
Gaelzer, Pet. Jakob 
Olmscheidt, Johann 
Jakobs, Josef 








Schwarzwald Parish 


Aatz, Michel 


Schwemlingen Parish 


Kramer, Mathias 
Osweiler, Josef 
Hockert, Peter 
Heil, Johann 
Wollscheid, Peter 
Dier, 
Sier, Mathias 
Heil, 
Weiten, Nikolaus 
Osweiler, 
Hockert, 
Dier, Josef 

Schmitt, Joh. Peter 
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208 Docwments [ December 
Year of Indi- 
Emigra- vid- Family Asso- 
tion Emigrant’s Name ual Members ciate 
1867 Leinen, Nikolaus 1 : 
1868 Pinter, Peter 1 , 
1871 Weber, Joh. Philipp 1 , 
1872 Schneider, Georg 1 , 
" Patz, Peter 1 =" 
1874 Hoffmann, —— — * 
Silwingen Parish 
1834-37 Stoffel, Baptist 1 ody? 
1865 Kaas, Johann * ie 
= Hirtz, Mr. and Mrs. = 2 
1873 Nittler, Nikolaus 1 ae 
Steinberg Parish 
1843 Franz, Johann _ 8 
1846 Scherer, Nikolaus 1 eas 
1867 Bouillon, = * 
Thailen Parish 
1842 Kollmann, Philipp 3 
es Backes, Peter 9 
1843 Moritz, Johann 8 
“i Schommer, Jakob 3 
wi Hens, Nikolaus 9 
- Koster, Johann 9 
os Barth, Peter 7 
- Hiibschen, Mathias _ * 
= Henz, Wendel 1 is 
‘i Scherer, Claudius : 6 
‘ Wiesen, Michel 7 
4 Hibschen, Mathias ele 7 
1846 Barth-Hipschen, Johann 1 s%, 
“ Barth, Johann 1 :% 
1868 § Michely, * 
1864 Barth, * 
os Barth, Michel a 
1865 Schramm, Jakob * 
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Year of Indi- 
Emigra- vid- Family Asso- 
tion Emigrant’s Name ual Members ciate 
1866 Lauer, Johann inn * 
1874 Barth, Mathias 1 
™ Barth, Johann 1 
- Barth, Joh. (his mother) 1 
- Schafer, Mathias 1 
Untermorscholz Parish 
1840 Osbeld, Johann 1 aa 
1843 Puhl, Johann a 4 
“i Maring, Susanne 1 so 
1846 Kaspar, Johann - 4 
1873 Hoffmann, Johann 1 
V ogelsbiisch Parish 
1846 Schug, Franz — 2 
Wadern Parish . 
1835-37 Johaentges, Franz em 5 
is Walster, Josef 1 
" Becker, Peter 1 
” Becker, Johann 1 
™ Zimmermann, Nikol. 1 ould 
1842 Kaspar, Peter ay . 
1846 Glaub, Paul rae 3 
” Schommer, Math. 1 
= Schommer, Nikol. 1 
" Schommer, Maria 1 
‘ Klaeser, Peter 1 
" Glaub, August 1 a 
" Hannes, Mathias >" 3 


1848 Biehl, Peter 
1849 Warker, Peter 
1851 Kleeser, Johann 
= Hannes, Johann 
” Rahsieur, Theodor 
1852 Wickert, Michel 
Lehnen, Wendel 


ail cee ill sent nll cell cell el 
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Year of 
Emigra- 
tion 


1853 


1857 
1862 
1864 
1865 
1866 


1867 


1869 
1870 
1871 


1872 


” 


1873 


9 


Documents 


Emigrant’s Name 


Schafer, Joh. and Math. 
Becker, Nik. and Josef 
Klaeser, Johann 

Thies, Peter 

Rech, Michel Josef 
Kuhn, Nikolaus 
Cochems, Peter 
Wachter, Nikol. 
Kaspar, Josef 

Scholl, Peter Josef 
Wagner, Johann 

Blees, Nikolaus 
Deckelnick, 
Hane, 
Schilo, Nikolaus 

Glaser, Franz Otto 
Bechter, Johann 

Boost, Johann 

Liittge, Karl Julius 
Schmitt, Mathias 
Bechtel, Peter 
Hildebrand, Jak. Ernst 
Mertes, Nikolaus 
Lauer, Peter Josef 








Backes (brothers or sisters) . 


Lauer, Margarete 


Lauer, Mrs. Pet. (widow), 


b. Christ 
Poitiers, 
Wiesen, 








Kuhn, Josef 
Kuhn, Peter J. 
Koch, Nikolaus 
Koch, Margarete 





[ December 
Indi- 
vid- Family Asso- 
ual Members ciate 
7 2 
7 2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 . 
1 a 
. . * 
. . * 
1 i 
. . * 
1 
1 — 
. . * 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 — 
; 2 
1 — 
1 aria 
7 . * 
. e * 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Year of 
Emigra- 
tion 


1873 


1842 


1857 
1867 
1872 
1874 


1836 
1838 


1840 
1841 
1843 


1845 
1846 
1851 


1852 


” 


1853 


1865 


? 


Documents 


Emigrant’s Name 


Guckenmusz, Gustav 
Dietzen, Anton 


Wadrill Parish 
Miller, Jakob 
Lauer, Peter 
Schuhmacher, Math. 
Seimetz, Nikolaus 
Barkes, Peter 
Nikels, Mathias 
Peters, Johann 


Wahlen Parish 
Zimmermann, Johann 
Miillenbach, Johann 
Dibos, Jakob 
Tamble, Stephan 
Schommer, Mathias 
Bourgeois, Nikolaus 
Weber, Mathias 
Laux, Mathias 
Lebenbriick, Nikol. 
Klauck, Peter 
Klauck, Johann 
Piitzer, Philipp 
Engel, Nikolaus 
Koch, Mathias 
Hauser, Peter 
Schmitt (widow), 

Kathr. b. Leuck 
Engel, Jakob 
Anners, Mathias 
Thielen, Johann 
Zenner, Franz 
Klauck, Mathias 
Miller, Stephan 


Indi- 


vid- 


211 


Family Asso- 


ual Members ciate 


1 
1 


ee ee 


pan 


pol lel ekg 


GC Oo 


* * & *#. 
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Year of 
Emigra- 
tion 
1840 
1843 


1852 


1853 
1860 


1865 


1846 


1843 


1853 
1865 


1868 
1871 
1874 
1845 


1853 


Docwments 


Emigrant’s Name 


[ December 


Indi- 
vid- Family Asso- 
ual Members ciate 


W aldhélzbach Parish 


Raskopf, Nikolaus 
Steffen, Nikolaus 
Schiitz, Josef 
Bourgeois, Nikol. 
Weber, Mathias 
Laux, Mathias 
Theis, Nikolaus 
Steffen, Wilhelm 
Bohr, Johann 
Schiitz, Nikolaus 
Otto, Maria (widow) 
Steffen, Johann 
Schmitt, Mathias 
Schmitt, Johann 
Schmitt, —— 


Wedern Parish 
Hechler, Peter 


| el a 
‘ Ona Pr WS 


pm 


* 0 . . 


— . . 


Weierweiler Parish 


Barbarian, Anton 
Thies, Mathias 
Barbarian, Johann 
Lehnen, Peter 
Schuster, 
Schuster, Josef 
Babs, Johann 
Haas, Nikolaus 
Haas, Josef 
Haas brothers 





Weiler Parish 
Deutsch, Michael 
Kiefer, Mathias 
Klein, Johann Math. 
Heintz, Johann 


*¥. OO eY 


ee 


tet 
_ 
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Year of Indi- 

Emigra- vid- Family Asso- 

tion Emigrant’s Name ual Members ciate 

1864 Rohlinger, Peter 1 
7 Rohlinger, Nikolaus 1 

1866 Uhder, 

1868 Kast, 








* 


W eiskirchen Pirieh 
1836 Déhé, Peter 


1838 Bouché, Peter 
" Lauer, Mathias 

Nafziger, Josef 
1840 Simon, Nikolaus 
1841 Louis, Peter 1 
1842 Frey, Peter 1 
Kolling, Elisabeth 1 pid 
Reiter, Jakob Ga 7 
Schommer, Susanne 

(widow) — 3 
Simon, Peter 7 4 
Simon, Johann 1 
Klaeser, Mathias 
Schmidt, Mathias 
1843 Behles, Jakob 

” Simon, Mrs. Michel (widow), 

Angelika b. Klasen 
Misgen, Peter 
Fett, Johann — 
Barth, Mathias 1 
Kolling, Peter 1 , 
Barbarian, Johann a 1 
Weber, Mathias 
Frey, Peter 
Barbarian, Jakob 
Klauck, Joh. Adam 
o Schilz, Math. 
Barbian, Anton 
Brachmann, Anton 


> 


* #OO Os 


cr COW. 


em OO 


OCHWornre eo. . 
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Year of 
Emigra- 
tion 


1843 


1846 


> 
99 
bP] 
” 
> 


99 


1850 
1852 
1853 
1857 


1864 


bP] 


1865 
1866 


? 


1870 
1872 


1874 


be) 


> 


1857 


1865 


Documents 


Emigrant’s Name 


Schmitt, Peter 

Leidgen, Johann 

Frei, Peter 

Sirring, Johann 

Weber, Maria 

Weber, Angela 

Thomas, Jakob 

Frey, Anton 

Knorst, Johann 

Peters, Karl and Johann 
Becker, Joseph 
Schommer, Nikol. 
Schonarth, Johann 
Wagner, Johann 

Frey, 
Feith, —— 
Becker, 
Schuh, —— 
Buché, 
Lentz, Johann 
Gottert, Nikolaus 
Johann, Peter 
Wagner, 
Hero, 
Wagner, 
Klauk, 
Scherer, 
Gottert, —— 
Lenz, 
Klauk, 
Apprederis, Karoline 
































Indi- 


vid- 


ome ped pk fe feed be 


—_ 





[ December 
Family Asso- 
ual Members ciate 
3 
5 
2 
* 
= 
* 
* . . 
2 3 
es 
. e * 
7 
A 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


W ellingen Parish 
Folz, Johann 
Streit, Anton 
Borhofen, 
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Year of Indi- 
Emigra- vid- Family Asso- 
tion Emigrant’s Name ual Members ciate 
1866 Grewedinger, Mr. and 
Mrs. i 2 

7 Ruplinger, Peter 1 

7 Nuner, Peter 1 x: 
1867 Becker, rye * 

Foltz, Mathias 1 

aa Mosz, Nikolaus 1 

Kiefer, Michel 1 wn 

“ Gaspar, _ ® 

“ Rettler, Nikolaus 1 
1868 Schmitt, Peter 1 

Zwalbach Parish 

1843 Barbarian, Mathias 1 
1853 Schmitt, Mathias 1 i — 
1866 Klinkner, Peter is 2 1 
1867 Mertes, Johann 1 - 
1868 Knorst, Jakob at * 

™ Clemens, Peter 1 aes 
1874 Klemens, * 

















EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SOME FACTS BEARING ON THE SAFETY-VALVE THEORY 


ROFESSOR Fred A. Shannon’s article in the July, 1936, 

American Historical Review, on “The Homestead Act 
and the Labor Surplus’ supplements nicely the publication 
in the Political Science Quarterly (June, 1935, and March, 
1936) by Goodrich and Davison on “The Wage-Earner in 
the Westward Movement.’ Both studies are timely and add 
much to our detailed knowledge of the westward movement. 
And, as usual, the effect of new masses of exact information 
is to suggest greater caution in the expression of conclusions 
which must be to some extent theoretical. 

The precise question under examination is this: Did 
wage-earners enter into the westward movement to such 
an extent as to constitute the frontier a ‘safety valve’ for 
labor? Goodrich and Davison, in their conclusion, announce 
that they ‘cannot .. . accept the safety-valve doctrine in 
the direct and literal form in which it has been stated by 
Turner and his followers.’ Yet, their ‘analysis confirms . . . 
the opinion that the abundance of western land drew away 
many thousands of potential wage-earners who might other- 
wise have crowded into the factories “from the hill towns of 
New England” and “from the exhausted farms of New 
York and Pennsylvania.” Though there,’ they say, ‘the 
“safety valve” was the farmer’s rather than the worker’s, 
we need not doubt that its operation tended to hold up the 
level of industrial wages.” 

This summary of their findings would seem to restrict 
the issue to a very narrow inquiry, namely: How directly 


* Political Science Quarterly, li, 115. Italics mine. 
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did the cheap or free lands of the West influence the status 
of labor? It being conceded that the frontier held up ‘the 
level of industrial wages,’ the discussion, after all, is theoreti- 
cal rather than practical; it really cannot matter much 
whether actual wage-earners left their jobs to go west and 
take up lands if the westward movement kept the ranks of 
industrial labor thin enough to make it necessary for en- 
trepreneurs to pay high wages instead of low wages. That 
was all that was necessary to constitute the frontier a gen- 
uine ‘safety valve’ for labor. 

In addition to its non-practical aspect, the question in- 
volves an element which is definitely non-statistical; for, if 
wages were kept up as an indirect consequence of the west- 
ward movement, it was largely because that movement pro- 
duced an effect on the minds of both employers and em- 
ployed and, while psychological effects can be clearly dis- 
cerned, they cannot be measured. 

Another preliminary inquiry is why attribute the safety 
valve theory to Turner? All of these writers acknowledge 
that it was already venerable when Turner wrote. Why not 
attribute it to Evans, the land reformer, who harped on it 
ad libitum in every key of the scale as Shannon shows? Or, 
why not father it upon Benton, who was perhaps its chief 
expounder in congress;? or upon Richard Rush, who gave 
so lucid a statement of it in one of his reports as secretary 
of the treasury;* or upon Webster, for an eloquent expres- 
sion involving the idea in the seventh of March speech? In- 
deed, why not admit that the doctrine was implicit in Hamil- 
ton’s plan to promote manufactures by means of protective 
duties which would raise industrial wages to something like 
a parity with agricultural earnings? For one thing, Hamil- 

* Register of Debates in Congress, 21 cong., 1 sess., vol. vi, part i, p. 24. 


* Keports of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States (Washing- 
ton, 1887). See report for 1827, ii, 405-406. 
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ton expected to attract many foreign immigrant workmen 
by providing industrial opportunities and does he not ac- 
knowledge that: ‘Many, whom manufacturing views would 
induce to emigrate, would afterwards yield to the tempta- 
tions which the particular situation of this country holds out 
to agricultural pursuits?* The doctrine, indeed, can be 
shown to run far back into colonial history. 

It is, of course, true that Turner, as the most original 
and philosophically fruitful of American historians of the 
last generation, is a shining mark. But there remains a ques- 
tion whether he can properly be regarded as the unreserved 
endorser of the views assigned to him in these essays. No 
doubt he—and more particularly his followers—sometimes 
used the term ‘safety valve’ without rigorously defining its 
application, but Turner was a wary scholar, and it is a nice 
question whether his expressions as quoted by Shannon’ are 
at all out of harmony with the doctrine of a frontier influence 
such as Goodrich and Davison expressly recognize, and 
which constitutes an actual safety value, whatever they 
choose to call it. 

When Turner addressed himself specifically to the ques- 
tion of how lands could be acquired by the class of persons 
under discussion, there is no vagueness in his language. For 
example, after summing up the cost of beginning a farm on 
government lands in the Ohio country, he says: “The price 
of labor in the towns along the Ohio, coupled with the low 
cost of provisions, made it possible for even a poor day- 
laborer from the East to accumulate the necessary amount 
to make his land-purchase.” 

How are we to prove that poor laborers took that method 
of obtaining farm lands? The above merely indicates that 


* Ibid. See report for 1791, i, 88. 
* American Historical Review, xli, 639, n. 6. 
* Riese of the New West (New York, 1906), 85. 
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Turner thought it ‘possible’ for them to do so. Goodrich and 
Davison very properly point out that reliable sources of in- 
formation on the point are hard to come at, but that is a 
negative circumstance. With a full recognition of the weak- 
ness of remembered evidence in general, it is still true that 
traditionary information on a question of this kind can be 
very useful; and practically every middle western farming 
community half a century ago could have produced testi- 
mony respecting poor laborers who, in the pioneer period, 
acquired lands and in the course of time built up valuable 
farm properties. 

Inasmuch as any country-reared person of sixty-five 
years or over should be an acceptable witness, I could take 
the box myself. The northeastern corner of Grant county, 
Wisconsin, in which my father’s farm lay had, and still has, 
whole townships that are exclusively rural. In fact, there 
was no town or village nearer than eight miles from our 
home. But the farmers in a considerable number of cases, 
when I first became conscious of them, were persons who 
had been trained for a non-agricultural vocation. That, too, 
had been the means of securing a foothold as landowners. 
One had been a sailor, one a shoemaker, one a bookbinder, 
two were millers. One had worked a number of years as a 
farm hand. 

The above mentioned were neighbors whose lands either 
adjoined my father’s 400-acre farm, or were within a mile 
of it. On that farm a succession of ‘hired hands’ earned 
money and nearly all of them became farm-owners in their 
turn, some within the same community, one in Texas, one in 
South Dakota. Since this was a normal process, familiar to 
everybody, when we find for any frontier area that farm 
laborers are present in numbers, we are justified in taking 
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judicial notice that there is a source from which farm-owners 
are to be recruited. 

This is one way in which the manuscript census, discarded 
by Goodrich and Davison as too indefinite a source, can be 
utilized to excellent effect. Studies made in Wisconsin in 
which the census is used show the presence of farm laborers 
everywhere in rural areas that one has a mind to look for 
them. An example is from the census of 1870 for a township 
in Dodge county. There were 46 ‘farm laborers’ and, in ad- 
dition, 36 other ‘laborers.’ In another town were 52 ‘farm 
laborers’ and 64 ‘day laborers.’ 

These laborers, like the farmers themselves, were in part 
foreign-born, in part native-born, some in the eastern states, 
some in Wisconsin. We have no recorded proof, in the cen- 
sus, that they had been wage-earners elsewhere, but is that 
necessary? From the fact that they were so in Wisconsin 
we have a right to infer a similar status elsewhere and even 
that is not required to prove them among the ‘wage-earners.’ 
Neither does the census prove that they had been employed 
at other than agricultural labor before coming to Wisconsin, 
but no reason exists why they might not have been otherwise 
engaged. 

Foreign immigration, from which Hamilton hoped to 
derive a large amount of industrial labor, was not as varied 
in the early nineteenth century as it became later, but be- 
fore 1850 the country received appreciable numbers of Ger- 
mans and of Irish. ‘The German immigrants,’ says Com- 
mons, ‘moved westward and were hardly noticed. The Irish, 
however, congregated in the large cities.’ The German 
stream, if we can trust German writers who were a part of it, 
was made up, in some shiploads, of about equal parts farm- 


* History of Labor in the United States (New York, 1918), i, 414. (Refer- 
ence is to the period of the 1830's.) 
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ers and mechanics, with a sprinkling of others. However 
uncertain the proportions, both those groups were relatively 
large, while professional men, investors, and general business 
men were few. A large part of them, however, struck direct 
for that frontier which happened at the moment to be the 
chosen region for settlement from the point of view of ob- 
taining cheap and good land. 

A Wisconsin census inquiry relative to the county of 
Ozaukee showed that the families of 979 German family 
heads had a grand total of 531 ‘native-born’ children of which 
number all except 25 were born in Wisconsin. This proves 
that those German families had in most cases moved west- 
ward directly on landing at American ports, so that they 
could hardly have been noticed in laboring circles of the 
East. On the other hand, 276 Irish families had 184 native- 
born children and only 91 of them were born in Wisconsin. 
The average age of the 93 children born elsewhere in Amer- 
ica was 9.5 years. Here, so far as this locality is concerned, 
is the demonstration that the Irish sojourned a number of 
years in the more easterly states, and some can be shown to 
have had relatively permanent homes in Massachusetts, New 
York, or Pennsylvania before going west to take up lands. 
The inference is plain though we are still short of absolute 
proof that many of these people earned wages as a prepara- 
tion for a farming career.* The Germans settled in this 
single county, had they also sojourned in the East, would 
have added a thousand workers to complicate the labor 
problem. 

The study just cited was made from the 1850 census and 
presents dispersed Irish families who appear to have come 
to Wisconsin partly as individuals or small groups, as ele- 
ments in the general immigration stream from the north- 


* Joseph Schafer, Four Wisconsin Counties (Madison, 1927), 85-89. 
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eastern states. One township only was so largely occupied 
by Irish as to suggest a directed immigration. The same cen- 
sus, however, catches a group of 179 Irish laborers in a town- 
ship of Waukesha county where grading on the Milwaukee 
and Mississippi railroad had been in active progress June 1. 
The names were secured from the contractor’s roll, but the 
men were already gone and their ages, etc., could not be as- 
certained. 

Ten years later virtual colonies of Irish are to be found 
recorded for areas in Grant and Iowa, in Dodge, Washing- 
ton, and Fond du Lac counties. These were made up largely 
of families whose heads had earlier worked at railroad build- 
ing near their then localities. As wage-earners they had 
amassed money, had then bought land and gone to farm- 
ing. That, however, is not different, essentially, from the 
cases of other Irish, Cornish, Welsh, German, and Nor- 
wegian laborers in the lead mines of southwest Wisconsin 
who took advantage of the opportunity to buy lands and 
make farms. Such groups can readily be identified in the 
early censuses as laborers, but later social history knows most 
of them as farmers. 

It is possible to forecast a census study which will yield 
much more direct and unimpeachable evidence on the quest 
for farm lands by wage earners. Many of the western states 
have long had within their limits industrial cities, such as Mil- 
waukee is for Wisconsin. It is already known that, accord- 
ing to the 1850 census, Milwaukee had in residence 461 Ger- 
man ‘laborers’ and 1,165 German craftsmen.® The Irish 
laborers were more numerous proportionally than the Ger- 
mans. If, now, it should become readily possible to take a 
list of the laborers of 1850, in Milwaukee, and identify the 


* Joseph Schafer, ‘Yankee and Teuton in Wisconsin, Wisconsin Magazine 
of History, vii, 151. 
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same persons, or some of them, in the census of 1860, it 
would then be determined to what extent the wage-earners 
of one decade had become farmers in the next. 

As yet such a study cannot be made; but within a few 
months, when the names occurring in the 1860 census for 
Wisconsin shall all have been indexed by counties, a work 
that has been going forward, with the aid of the WPA for 
several years, it can be made for this state. And while we 
shall have to wait for the demonstration, it would be surpris- 
ing if an appreciable number of Milwaukee’s wage-earners 
did not go into those counties where government land was 
still to be had after 1850, and settle down as farmers. 

A very slight test has already taken place. The 1860 
census index cards have been fully arranged for two east- 
ern Wisconsin counties. A list was prepared from the 1850 
census for Milwaukee of 100 persons described as ‘laborers’ 
in that census. We took the name of the man, age, and birth 
state or country; also, for identification purposes, we chose 
those who had wives and sometimes children, giving names, 
ages, and birth states. Fingering the cards of the first county 
fully indexed, we found about a dozen names that seemed 
to fit. On comparing with the census entries, however, none 
of these proved out. Trying the second county we obtained 
some fifteen prospects, and on making the comparisons, two 
of these were confirmed. Interestingly, one was an Irish 
laborer who in 1850 had been 26 years old, had a wife 24 and 
a son 1 year old, with no real estate. In 1860 he was a farmer 
with the same wife and six children, also a real estate rating 
of $1,000 and personalty of $220. The other was a German 
laborer, 35, with a wife 28 and a child of 6 months, who had 
an estate in 1850 of $400. In 1860 he, his wife, and first child 
are each ten years older, there are four other children, and a 
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farm property of $1,000 in real estate and $200 in person- 
alty. 

How many may be found by canvassing all fifty-five of 
the Wisconsin counties of 1860 can only be surmised, but 
the 2 per cent already identified is at least a promise of defi- 
nite results one way or the other. In either case, here is an 
intimation that it is not well to be too contemptuous of the 
census as a source. 

Diaries and letters yield a few stray facts. The diary 
of Jakob Baumgartner, who died in 1916 an outstanding 
farmer of Grant county, Wisconsin, is continuous for more 
than sixty years.’° It was begun when Baumgartner, a Ba- 
varian village boy, entered upon his career as a Journeyman 
dyer. He later came to America with just money enough to 
reach St. Louis where he obtained work as a factory hand 
with a concern that was dyeing sheep pelts. After earning 
some money he passed up the river to Wisconsin, worked 
several years as a hired hand for a Yankee farmer, then 
bought land and began farming. He was one of the best 
farmers of our home neighborhood and highly respected, but 
no one thought of his antecedents as in any sense exceptional, 
for the farm population of the region embraced many former 
craftsmen. 

The State historical society of Wisconsin published in 
1918, under the editorship of the then superintendent, Dr. 
Milo M. Quaife, a remarkable collection of letters of An 
English Settler in Pioneer Wisconsin.** The writer was 
Edwin Bottomley, of South Crossland, England, where 
he had long worked as a pattern maker in the Crossland 
mills of which his father was manager. In 1842, this man, 
with his family and several friends, emigrated to America, 


* Fourteen volumes. In Wisconsin historical library. 
™ Collections (Madison, 1918), xxv. 
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settling in western Racine county, Wisconsin, where he laid 
the foundation for the so-called ‘English Settlement.’ Of 
this community the memory still persists. To that colony 
came other mill-hands, the exact number being indefinite. 

Another colony of English factory workers was founded 
about the same time in Dane county by a Liverpool organi- 
zation called the ‘British Temperance Emigration society.” 
Factory workers organized the society, sent agents to Wis- 
consin to buy government land, lay out 80-acre farms, build 
log cabins, and begin breaking up land for the prospective 
settlers. Between 1843 and 1850, 696 persons came from 
England as a result of that movement, many of them known 
to have been wage-earners at home, and most of them became 
farmers.** 

Less well documented is the story of an English colony 
of potters from Staffordshire who settled on farms in Col- 
umbia county and Marquette county, Wisconsin. But there 
were in this state colonies of Welsh people, of Scotch-Irish, 
of Dutch, Belgian, Luxemburger, Polish, Bohemian, Hol- 
steiner, Italian, and others. No one can say, offhand, what 
proportion of wage-earners each embraced, or whether or to 
what extent they, as individuals, tried to find work in the in- 
dustries before deciding to settle on the land as farmers. 

Doubtless, far from atypical was the case of that young 
German who, reaching New York in the spring of 1841 with 
only a few dollars in his pocket and needing work, was as- 
sured by Germans there that he would have a much better 
chance of securing it in Cincinnati. He took the advice, 
worked in Cincinnati, in St. Louis, in Galena, and in Min- 
eral Point. But, by 1847, as a territorial census shows, he 


% William Kittle, History of the Township and Village of Mazomanie (Madi- 
son, 1900), especially 16-26. 


* Manuscript material relating to this settlement is in the Wisconsin his- 
torical library. 
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was farming and a farmer he continued until his death in 
1897.** 

A source which the writers referred to appear to have 
neglected is letters of foreign-born immigrants written to 
their home people in the old country giving information 
about conditions in America. The collecting of such letters 
has been going forward actively for some years at various 
centers. The Minnesota historical society has specialized in 
letters of Scandinavian immigrants, the Wisconsin society in 
those of German immigrants. It is understood that the 
Library of Congress is also making collections abroad. 

The work of assembling German letters has been great- 
ly facilitated by a young historian of Bonn university who 
has been specializing on the history of emigration from one 
certain restricted district of the Rhineland which yielded a 
very large number of immigrants to the American states. 
His method has been to comb the district for such letters as 
are still preserved in the homes of his region, which letters 
he copies, sending to the Wisconsin society a carbon copy 
of each. In addition, he assembles data about emigrants 
from the public offices having to do with issuing passes to 
such persons. 

From the last named sources he obtained and published** 
lists of the names of emigrants from the Adenau district for 
the years 1841, 1842, 1843, and 1844. He names 82 persons 
for the first year, representing 323 individuals; for the sec- 
ond year, 135 persons, representing 486 individuals. The 
other two years showed but 54 and 27 emigrating individuals 
respectively. The entire district had a population in 1840 
of 22,999, so the outflow of the two big years amounted to 
nearly 4 per cent. 

“This case is well known to me personally. 


%8In local Rhineland papers, hoping thereby to induce owners of letters to 
produce them. 
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Some of the letters of these emigrants are highly sig- 
nificant as revealing the conditions under which Germans 
found lodgement in America. Up to 1833, our investigator 
had found no letter from an Adenau immigrant which had 
been written from the eastern seaports, notwithstanding his 
file numbered between 300 and 400 such documents. An im- 
migrant living near Chicago wrote, however, in 1847: 


A large proportion of the immigrants scatter in the sea-ports and 
their immediate neighborhood. This is particularly true of craftsmen 
and of those single men who had made no previous plan for settling in 
the West. Aside from them, no small proportion of those who are quite 
without means go onto farms [to work near the cities] because they can 
go no further. . . . A considerable portion of the balance are held up 
at various points. Since laborers are sought everywhere ... many an 
immigrant abandons his plan to go farther. Others go as far as their 
money will carry them. Expenses of travel, and the rawest swindles 
will ultimately relieve them of the last ‘shiner.’ Then they stop and seek 
work, become industrious, thrifty day-laborers until they are able to buy 
themselves a lot and erect upon it a cheap wooden cottage. Then, in a 
couple of years, they go west with a small sum of money, or they are 
prepared, thus experienced, to begin business operations where they 
happen to be.!® 


That his picture is drawn to the life can be illustrated 
from the letters of individual German immigrants. Says one 
who emigrated in 1841, writing in 1858: “Instead of work- 
ing by the day, I now drive a good span of horses and a good 
yoke of oxen on my own land. With my family I have al- 
ready cleared 230 acres altogether. Often enough we cleared 
20 to 25 acres per year. Now I clear no more, since I have 
all that the family can work. . . . I have 8 lots of land, each 
of 80 acres.’ He did not buy the land to sell, but to supply 
each of his eight children with an 80-acre farm.*’ ‘Shoe- 
makers and tailors have it very good in America,’ wrote an 

% Letter of Franz Léhr. Reprint in Wisconsin historical library, Wis. MSS, 
HO (letter unnumbered). All German immigrant letters noted in subsequent 


footnotes are on file in Wis. MSS, HO, Wisconsin historical library. 
11The writer lived at Westphalia, Michigan. No. 326, No. 327. 
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immigrant who had bought land eleven miles from Milwau- 
kee in 1840. So he wants his brother to come out with his 
brother-in-law, the two evidently representing those two 
trades.** A young man who sailed to New Orleans, from 
Germany, ascended the river in a steamboat, arriving at Cin- 
cinnati, December, 1845, with $5.00 in his purse. He ob- 
tained temporary employment at first. Then he worked for 
a milkman, delivering milk, seventeen months. Thereafter he 
worked for an English doctor several years, caring for the 
team, etc. Then he bought land in Indiana. In 1867 he had 
a farm of 400 acres valued at $5,000.'® 

In 1876 a recent emigrant wrote home, saying he had 
worked in Milwaukee, Chicago, and Grand Rapids. Now he 
wanted to buy land and could get 40 acres for from $1,300 
to $1,500. He had not money enough to pay it all and asked 
his father’s advice. Possibly he hoped to secure the offer of 
aid from home.”° 

One who has settled, in 1846, near Milwaukee, tells of 
several young German men who are earning money chopping 
cordwood, and of German girls who are serving as maids in 
the city. He says to his brother in Germany: ‘If you were 
here with your children you could say: I am a rich man. 
If your girls were all out at service, you and your wife would 
not need to work any more and you could live like a rich 
aristocrat.”* He speaks of the affluence of those who came 
early and received their land at the lowest price. “We,’ he 
says, ‘must earn off of them.’ A cabinet maker’s apprentice 
receives $150 for two years. “Tailors and shoemakers do 
very well here and all single persons who can work are well 


off.’ 


18 Milwaukee, December 9, 1840. No. 331. 
* No. 396 et seq. 

*No. 418. 

™ No. 824. 
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‘My children earn much money,’ writes from Chicago a 
German who says if he were in the old country he would be 
the poorest man on earth. ‘Joseph and John each earn 
$16.50 a week and frequently, working overtime, they earn 
more.””” 

It was not always easy to find paying work. One young 
German tried, unsuccessfully, in Chicago, and worked a few 
days at his trade in Milwaukee. Then he went to western 
Grant county, Wisconsin, where he did a job of land clearing 
to pay for his passage over. He will not be content, he says, 
until he can buy a small farm or rent one. But farming, too, 
sometimes refused its votaries a living. Here is the case of a 
man who, with his family, spent ten years in Nebraska on a 
farm; then, in 1882, he abandoned the place, which he was 
unable to sell, went to Houghton, Michigan, and with his two 
sons secured steady work in a mine.”* Doubtless this man 
was unfortunate enough to settle in the sub-humid zone. By 
contrast, we have the case of a man who settled in Michigan 
on 80 acres of wild land in 1849 and prospered so well that 
in 1890 he could write that he had not needed to work per- 
sonally for the past fourteen years.” 

Some of the letters contain reports about German friends 
in America. One, written from Howell, Michigan, in 1862, 
speaks of a friend who lives on a 40-acre farm ‘which he 
earned since coming to America.”° This writer adds, as an 
excuse for not looking up old friends more assiduously: 
‘Everyone who is here, like myself and many others, who 
want to earn themselves a home, they cannot seek for old 
neighbors [Landsleute]; they must go where they can earn 
most.’ That he himself is trying to earn a farm appears from 


™No. 318. 
“No. 149. 
*No. 36. 
* No. 48. 
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a remark that, if his parents come over after he has acquired 
land, they may live with him free of expense to themselves.” 

Some Germans found the way to a competence a long 
and dreary one. Thus a young man came to Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, where one of his brothers was a highly respected ma- 
chinist. He worked hard a whole winter chopping cordwood. 
Next spring he planned to go to Pike’s peak and had already 
bought part of his equipment when untoward reports from 
the new gold field caused him to abandon that plan. He 
rented his oxen to a farmer and worked on a farm himself 
till fall. Then he tried St. Louis. Later he went to New 
Orleans. He contracted malaria and lay sick for seven 
months. Still later he is farming, in what capacity we do 
not know.”’ 

The pains German immigrants were at to inform the 
home folks about wages in the various industries suggests 
that a large proportion of them were dependent on earning 
in order to get a start in America. One example out of 
many that could be given is a letter written from Greenville, 
Illinois, in 1841. The writer mentions a long list of handi- 
crafts which are compensated about equally at say $1.50- 
$2.00 per day. Laborers receive $1.00 per day; farm hands 
$10.00-$12.00 per month. Housemaids receive $5.00-$10.00 
per month and they work only in the house, not in the field. 
He himself was farming and explained the advantages 
America held for the farmer. 

A woman writing from Portland, Oregon, in 1922, about 
the family’s history in America, says that her father lived in 
a town for one year in Iowa, then went on a farm. That was 
fifty-five years ago. Later he removed to Nebraska, suf- 
fered from drought and grasshoppers, and ultimately went 


*This is in a supplement, No. 50. 
* No. 54. 
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to Portland. This refers to an emigrant of 1867. Another 
man who came to America without means worked in a saw- 
mill at Stillwater, Minnesota, several seasons, then worked 
a number of years in the lead mines of southwest Wisconsin, 
after which he went to Faribault, Minnesota, bought land 
and went to farming. His younger brother came out to him 
in Wisconsin, worked a year for good wages as a mason’s 
assistant, and also went on a farm.”* Obviously, the elder 
brother had been careless and unthrifty, as a certain propor- 
tion of the Germans were. One, writing in 1851, had been in 
America for several years and had worked at this and that— 
copper mining, waiting on table in a restaurant, etc., but he 
had saved nothing and had to disappoint his old parents who 
were expecting a remittance from him.”® One adventurous 
soul, however, disappeared from the view of his friends in 
1850 and twenty-two years later suddenly reappeared from 
California, where he had become well-to-do.*° 

‘Don’t let yourselves be caught for military service,’ 
writes a Wisconsin German to his young brothers in 1851. 
‘By us you could earn yourselves a capital in [the required | 
three years and fill your savings bank.’ The evidence that 
young men fled in large numbers from Germany to escape 
military service is overwhelming, and it goes without saying 
that in most cases those youngsters would depend on earning 
wages for a few years before going on farms. In some cases, 
no doubt, they worked themselves into permanent city jobs. 
One of the immigrants of 1854, for example, tried to obtain 
work in New York City, but failed because foreigners were 
landing at the rate of 5,000 per week. He went to northern 
New York, but found nothing there. Turning south into 
Pennsylvania, he stopped at several towns and finally se- 


* No. 75, No. 78, No. 79. 
No. 88. 
* No. 87. 
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cured work with a big sugar merchandizing firm in Phila- 
delphia. He was then well situated and he says he has helped 
other Germans to find employment. At some periods, when 
a depression was on, it was impossible to obtain work, and, 
as a Joliet, Illinois, German wrote in 1878, many young 
persons on that account returned to Germany.™ 

It is by no means contended that the bits of evidence 
presented above prove the affirmative of the safety-valve 
theory in the sense in which Goodrich and Davison or Shan- 
non define it; they merely show that the negative ought not 
to be assumed lightly. The population of the western states, 
even before the frontier conditions disappeared, was so large 
that a few scattered examples, pro or con, are, in themselves, 
of little probative importance. Only insofar as they may be 
considered typical do they become significant. The evi- 
dence about ex-craftsmen farmers scattered over the coun- 
try, about farm hands wherever one dips into the census, 
about Irish, German, and other immigrants herein referred 
to are strictly typical. Until further tests can be made, how- 
ever, we cannot be certain that very large numbers of actual 
industrial wage-earners passed from the eastern cities to 
the frontier at any given time. 

JOsEPH SCHAFER 


= No. 141. 
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COMMUNICATION 


Professor A. H. Sanford of La Crosse writes: 

‘Apropos of your interesting editorial in the last number 
of the Magazine on the Glover cases, I may tell you about 
my having studied this subject as a part of my seminar work 
with Turner. I learned that Booth was still living and hold- 
ing a minor office in the city government of Chicago. So I 
went to see him while in Chicago during the summer, I 
think it must have been 1891 or 1892. In our conversation 
he admitted having taken a part in arousing the crowd that 
went to the jail in Milwaukee and that finally broke into it 
and carried off Glover. He rode his horse up and down the 
streets, but he denied having shouted “Freemen to the 
rescue” and claimed that he was not guilty technically, since 
he did not use the word “rescue,” of violating the fugitive 
slave law. He was then an old man with a long white beard 
and talked the whole matter over very calmly.’ 








BOOK NOTES 


Pre-War Years, 1918-1917. By Frederic L. Paxson. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1936. 427 pp.) 

This book obviously constitutes volume one of a comprehensive his- 
tory of the Great war from the American viewpoint for which the author 
is known to have been making researches during many years and which 
will doubtless prove to be his magnum opus. Certainly no other American 
historian is so well qualified for that task by detailed knowledge of the 
period from the Civil war to the present, by literary immersion in the 
dynamics of the catastrophe as a researcher at the War college during 
the years 1918-19, and by a kind of impersonal aloofness of manner 
which goes far to convince the reader of his strict impartiality. When 
Paxson’s History of the Great War shall have been completed, it may no 
longer be in order to point students to Thucydides’ Peloponnesian War 
as the best example of a history written as the events unfolded. 

The present volume covers intimately the first term of Wilson’s 
presidency, 1913-17. As might be expected in view of the author’s pre- 
occupation with the trend toward war, he has given us a political history 
with, however, frequent side references to biography, geography, eco- 
nomics, inventions, and other explanatory features of American life. He 
writes, in short, as one uniquely equipped to tell the engrossing story 
lying back of America’s entrance into and her participation in the 
appalling world conflict of 1914-18. 

To the reader who lived through the era nothing could exceed the 
interest that the author’s detailed but sparkling narrative excites. Con- 
ceivably others might find the multitude of facts presented somewhat 
overwhelming. The several chapters seem as if they had originally 
emerged as class lectures, prepared for oral delivery, and very little 
modified when reduced to the final written form. This may perhaps ex- 
plain a certain tendency toward repetition, and the absence of that smooth 
blending of parts into one another that lends special literary charm and 
distinction to a historical treatise. Possibly also, the book differs too 
sharply from certain other works on recent times in which ‘atmosphere’ is 
overstressed as against factual narrative. One would regret the loss of 
any significant fact from this book, but the average reader might enjoy 
just a bit more atmosphere. 

The author begins on a note which characterizes the Wilson victory 
of 1912. The Republican party had ‘collapsed in bankruptcy,’ the Demo- 
cratic party acted as receiver. He traces, step by step, the notable legis- 
lative achievements of the Wilson administration in carrying out the 
president’s domestic policies, shows how he school-mastered congress 
to keep the two houses at their work, and describes vividly the electoral 
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contests of the quadrennial period, more particularly that of 1916. Several 
picturesque incidents involving Theodore Roosevelt are recounted in the 
book, including the ex-president’s sly characterization of Hughes as ‘the 
bearded lady.’ The Mexican imbroglio receives close treatment, the Wil- 
son attitude being stated quite as sympathetically as the facts permit. 
He discusses at length the president’s reluctance to be drawn into a pre- 
paredness campaign, to which he at last inevitably succumbed. 

It can be said that the author manifests a degree of fondness for Wil- 
son which proves his ability to preserve an intellectual balance amid the 
confused, sharply clashing historiography of the post-war years. He 
is not disturbed by the much misunderstood Wilsonisms: ‘watchful wait- 
ing, ‘too proud to fight,’ and ‘peace without victory.’ Moreover, he is 
convinced, in the light of all the evidence now available, that Wilson’s 
neutrality was perfect. “The President,’ he says, ‘never permitted his 
distaste for the German cause to turn him pro-British.’ Wilson’s mo- 
mentous decision to fight was forced upon him by the logic of events. In 
this connection Paxson summons Bernstorff as a witness, showing from 
his correspondence that the German ambassador would have prevented 
the war had his government given heed to his advice instead of flouting 
his information and judgment about America, which were sound and 
reasonable. 

Other foreign representatives in Washington do not fare so well 
at the author’s hands. Spring-Rice, for example, the British ambassador, 
was too friendly with Roosevelt to command the full confidence of Wil- 
son. The president also had doubts about his representative Page, whose 
frank unneutrality at the London embassy caused him to forfeit Wilson’s 
confidence to the extent that Colonel House was permitted to negotiate 
as the president’s friend behind the ambassador’s back. 

Bryan emerges from this grand inquisition as a loyal and power- 
ful support to the administration during the first half of Wilson’s first 
term, or until after the Lusitania incident and Wilson’s second note caused 
him to resign as secretary of state. La Follette and Norris, leaders of the 
little band of ‘willful men’ who stood out against the declaration of war, 
have the author’s respect as patriotic, courageous statesmen, who per- 
formed their duty as they saw it under tragically difficult circumstances. 

Of special interest, in view of earlier pronouncements on the origin 
of the Great war, is Paxson’s present opinion that none of the govern- 
ments concerned willed to bring on a general conflagration, which came 
like a thief in the night as a result of a universal feeling of insecurity. 
It was fear that precipitated the war, and the prompt ascription of blame 
to Germany was due to the fact that she of all nations was most ready 
for it. 

One may disagree with some of the author’s conclusions; his occa- 
sional stigmatizing of personages disapproved of seems out of character. 
His identification of the farmers, instead of the ‘tariff-protected’ manu- 
facturers, as ‘wards of the government,’ may be charitably passed over 
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as a bit of unconscious humor. But making all due allowances, the book 
represents a triumphant marshalling of the facts, brilliancy in character- 
izing men and situations, and a measure of detachment that is almost 
uncanny. 


J.S. 


City Government: The Record of the Milwaukee Experiment. By 
Daniel W. Hoan. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and company, 1936, 
365 pp.) 

This is a handbook for citizens, certainly all citizens with an in- 
come of less than $100,000 a year and probably all citizens regardless of 
income. One can say of Mayor Dan Hoan, the author, what Roscoe 
Conkling said of Grant: ‘His fame was earned not alone by things writ- 
ten and said, but by the arduous greatness of things done.’ For Dan Hoan 
has done much during the twenty years that he has served as chief ex- 
ecutive of the great city of Milwaukee. Here he tells how he did it—he 
describes in detail the methods by which he and his administration met 
the problems that confronted his city; he points out both the friends and 
foes of municipal progress. His City Government: The Record of the 
Milwaukee Experiment shows public officials and voters, if not as they 
ought to be, yet as near to this ideal state as they are to be found in 
this imperfect world. 

The book is more exciting than a novel and many times more sig- 
nificant than any casual fiction. The subject is close to Mayor Dan Hoan’s 
heart and mind, for it is the Milwaukee city government in action, the 
government that he has for so long headed as mayor, and to which he has 
been reélected since the recent publication of this book. The author writes 
in a straight-forward conversational style, and his book is quick with 
life. Although this is a detailed story with many concrete illustrations of 
Milwaukee government and how it works, it is significant to voters gen- 
erally wherever they live and even though they have never seen this 
city with a Socialist mayor and never intend to see it. The implications 
of this work on human nature in city government are universal. It just 
happens that the characters in this adventure in democracy live in 
Milwaukee. 

The significance of the city government as contrasted with the state 
and federal government is nicely stated. “The rapid increase in the im- 
portance of the City is due mainly to the fact that no unit of government 
deals more intimately and frequently with the daily life of the average 
citizen than the local municipality. An individual may encounter the 
State when he drives a car or rides a bus on a state highway, he may 
brush against it when he is a witness or participant in litigation before 
state courts, or he may meet it if he becomes a student of a state uni- 
versity or training school, or an inmate of a state prison. His contact 
with the Federal Government comes when he mails a letter, engages in 
military or naval activity, codperates with a Federal bureau, or on other 
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occasions that present themselves from time to time rather than con- 
tinuously. The City, however, is on the job every second of the twenty- 
four hours of the day providing constant police and fire protection, the 
prevention of contagious disease, the purity of water, milk, food and air, 
the administration and conduct of the schools, the cleaning of streets, the 
management of parks and playgrounds, the collections of ashes, garbage, 
and rubbish. The activities of the City concern the average citizen and 
his family at all times.’ 

There are informing chapters on ‘What Forces Want Clean Govern- 
ment,’ ‘How to Achieve a Cash Basis, “Training for Public Service,’ 
‘Revolutionizing Fire Protection,’ ‘Public Housing, ‘A Program of Crime 
Prevention, and ‘Unemployment and Relief.’ 

The record that Mayor Hoan has made in serving the public in 
Milwaukee entitles him to a high place among the great men that Murray 
Seasongood, former mayor of Cincinnati, so well celebrates in the fol- 
lowing passage: 

‘The youth of the country must be familiarized with the great names 
and achievements in civic endeavor, as they are now taught the names 
and records of the nation’s warriors and statesmen. How many have 
even heard of Folk in St. Louis, Clarke in Minneapolis, Kent and Fisher 
in Chicago, Heney in San Francisco, Jerome and Mitchell in New York, 
Pendleton and Hunt in Cincinnati, Tom Johnson in Cleveland, and 
Whitlock and Jones in Toledo? Young men and women must be made to 
realize that these civic knights displayed as fine a heroism as the most 
valiant soldiers on the field of honor. These latter risked their lives out 
of love for country, but they fought for a united people and against a 
known foe in their wager of battle. The civic warrior must needs possess 
moral bravery as well. His motives will be misunderstood and misinter- 
preted. His good name may be filched. He may be subjected to ridicule 
and calumny without possibility of reply. Instead of being one of a 
great army, all united and acclaimed, scoffed at he holds the pass or the 
bridge with few, or alone.’ 


J. T. Satter 


Philippine Independence. By Grayson L. Kirk. (New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc., 19386. 278 pp.) 

The work is a masterpiece in analysis. It shows the conditions under 
which, a little more than a generation ago, the United States entered 
upon a career of expansion and colonization—assuming their part of ‘the 
white man’s burden.’ It presents the facts about the steady development 
of trade with the Philippines, until the islands became a large and im- 
portant export market for American products. Then, the most striking 
and significant part of the book, it shows how in the period of agricultural 
depression, American agricultural interests of various kinds united in 
the hope of gaining economic advantages through forcing on the country 
the policy of granting the islands immediate independence. 
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Mr. Kirk brings abundant proof that the policy was forced by the 
farm bloc for selfish reasons; because dairymen hoped to profit by the 
tariff abolition of ‘the cocoanut cow,’ cotton growers wanted a chance to 
staunch the flow of cocoanut oil and of copra, cane sugar and beet sugar 
producers wanted to limit the importation of Philippine sugar—a policy 
equally agreeable to the Cuban sugar lobby. 

He demonstrates, however, that a calm, unemotional consideration 
of the facts of Philippine commerce would have revealed the economic 
wrong-headedness of the immediate independence policy, and would have 
permitted congress to solve the problem of the future of the islands in 
the spirit of that humanitarianism the country professed as the justifica- 
tion of its plunge into imperialism. As things turned out, the future of 
the Philippines, both economically and politically, has been jeopardized 
by the action of this government in passing a questionable independence 
act. 

The concluding portion of the book discusses the means by which, 
assuming that the country and the congress could be convinced of their 
error, saving amendments to the Philippine independence act could be 
made if the initiative were to come from Manila. 

The book is a splendid example of the work of a political science 
expert turned historian. In order to exert that influence upon current 
public affairs which is the vocation of the political scientist, its analyses 
of conditions ought to have been made available to the American people 
and to congress before the chance to influence legislation was foreclosed. 


The Social History of American Agriculture. By Joseph Schafer. 
(New York: Macmillan company, 1936. 302 pp.) 

With this book Dr. Schafer adds another to his already long list 
of contributions to the literature of American history. Written for de- 
livery as a course of lectures at University college, University of London, 
these eight essays nevertheless tie together admirably into a succinct sum- 
mary of the history of American agriculture. Dedicated ‘to the memory 
of Frederick Jackson Turner,’ the book gives ample emphasis to the 
conditions that pioneer farmers met on many American frontiers, but it 
does not neglect the problems of the eastern farmer, or the ‘big business’ 
farmer of South and West; and it portrays adequately the improvements 
in methods of agriculture that have been made since the agricultural 
revolution began. 

The final essay appropriately considers the ‘Outlook for Farmers 
Today.’ Deeply conscious of the difficulties under which the American 
farmer now operates, the author obviously views with some alarm ‘the 
dangerous addition to the already vast horde of expectant waiters upon 
government bounty. If the end result is a good one, it will probably be 
on the principle that fevers must run their course before they can be 
cured. It is barely possible that largess to farmers, as one of the last 
classes of society to gain such favors, may call sharp enough attention to 
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questionable trends that have persisted for many years to make profound 
changes all along the line.’ Obviously, for all his fears, the author has 
not lost faith in the farm as ‘a laboratory for the production of worthy 
citizenship.’ 

A writer in Current History for September, 1936, reviewing the 
‘World of Books,’ points out that Dr. Schafer’s penetrating and compre- 
hensive survey’ of American agricultural history furnishes the background 
necessary to evaluate correctly the numerous studies in contemporary 
agriculture that are now flooding the market. With this statement the 
present reviewer heartily concurs. Not among the least of the services 
that the historian can render society is to make the present intelligible. 
With reference to American agriculture Dr. Schafer has done us that 
service, and has done it well. 


Joun D. Hicks 


Virginia Newspapers, 1821-1935. A Bibliography with Historical 
Introduction and Notes. By Lester J. Cappon. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century company, Inc., 1936. 299 pp.) 

This book has just been published for the Institute for Research in 
the Social Sciences, University of Virginia. The bibliography occupies 
202 pages, and is followed by a list of titles of the newspapers described. 
This list is followed by a chronological guide, and the whole is concluded 
with an elaborate index which seems to have the very real merit of 
accuracy. 

The bibliography will prove a boon to all workers in the fertile field 
of Virginia history. The editor presents a concise history of each news- 
paper named, giving date of establishment, name of founder, changes of 
publishers with dates, changes of title, of location, etc., also present lo- 
cation of copies. The work will doubtless be duplicated, in a sense, in 
the great Union List of Newspapers now in course of preparation in 
Washington, but it is upon such painstaking surveys as Dr. Cappon has 
made in Virginia that the success of the Union List must rest. 

The general student of Virginia and national history will find the 
editor’s comprehensive Historical Introduction particularly valuable. It 
throws light upon many aspects of Virginia and southern history—sec- 
tionalism, the geography of political parties, unionism, the growth of the 
secession sentiment, reconstruction controversies, populism, etc. 

The volume is Part I of a Guide to Virginia historical materials, the 
second volume—so it is understood—to be an equally comprehensive 
bibliography of unprinted historical records. 











THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
Louise PHELPs KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


T= annual meeting of the society took place October 15 at the li- 
brary building. It was preceded by a luncheon at the University 
club when Superintendent Schafer read a paper concerning his re- 
searches on the history of droughts in Wisconsin. At the business session 
the superintendent read the annual report, and memorials were presented 
for Rasmus B. Anderson, deceased curator of the society, by President- 
emeritus E. A. Birge and Professor Einar Haugen. The reports of 
local historical societies auxiliary to the state society, and the account 
of newly organized societies preceded the election of curators. Those 
whose term expired in 1936 were unanimously reélected: Emil Baensch, 
C. E. Broughton, Guy M. Burnham, Thomas J. Cunningham, L. M. 
Hanks, Spencer Haven, Mrs. A. T. Holbrook, Fred L. Holmes, Rev. 
Peter Leo Johnson, Mrs. Angie K. Main, Charles M. Morris, and 
Lawrence C. Whittet. Dr. Edward A. Birge was elected to fill the un- 
expired term of Rasmus B. Anderson, and Dr. P. L. Scanlan to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of President Henry Wriston. 


The following new members have joined our society during the last 
quarter: 

Life: Mrs. Florence Bailie Bruegger, Oshkosh; J. Herbert Burgy, 
Urbana, Illinois; Paul W. Gates, Ithaca, New York; George H. Keenan, 
Madison; and Edward F. Pritzlaff, Milwaukee. 

Annual: Victor H. Bax, Milwaukee; Rachel M. Campbell, Mil- 
waukee; Mrs. George M. Coke, Milwaukee; Mrs. Mae R. Eakins, Maus- 
ton; and Dr. Ralph T. Gilchrist, Milwaukee. 


NECROLOGY 


Curator J. H, A. Lacher of Waukesha passed away October 31 after 
a long illness. A more extended notice of his career will appear later. 

Arthur N. Blanchard, a life member, died August 11 at Milwaukee; 
Dr. Gustavus I. Hogue of Milwaukee, an annual member, on Septem- 
ber 28; Dr. Paul B. Jenkins, vice-president of the Geneva Lake historical 
society, on August 4. 
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ACcCEssIONs 


Those who have read Kellogg’s British Régime will remember that 
one of the members of Jonathan Carver’s party in 1766-67 was James 
Stanley Goddard, for whom the present Brulé river was named by 
Carver. The McGill university library at Montreal possesses the journal 
of Goddard on his trip from Mackinac to the Mississippi and on to Lake 
Superior. A transcript has been sent to this library and it is hoped that 
permission may be secured to print it in a future number of this magazine. 


Material furnished by Ernest E. East, president of the Peoria 
(Illinois) historical society, consists of copies of letters from Montreal 
on the personality of Pierre de Liette, relative of Henry de Tonty and 
commandant in French Illinois; and a letter written by Jean Baptiste 
Maillet during the American Revolution, obtained from the Bancroft 
library, California. 


The Gundry papers from Mineral Point came to the society upon the 
death of William P. Gundry (see ante, 115). They consist of the ac- 
cumulation of business papers of ninety years and correspondence of this 
well known family. The diaries of Joseph Gundry from 1869 to 1898 to- 
gether with local account books complete this interesting collection. 


The executive letter book for the territorial period—February, 1838, 
to April 1, 1848—has been sent for our files from the governor’s office 
at the state capitol. It contains the official letters, copied by clerks, of 
Governors Dodge, Doty, and Tallmadge. 


James A. Andrews of Hudson was long a member of this society; 
his daughter Ruth A. Andrews has presented his papers and those of 
John Chapman, also of Hudson, containing material on the early settle- 
ment of northwest Wisconsin from 1858 to 1870. Several of the writers 
of these letters, Asaph Whittlesey, Horace and Lute Taylor, were well 
known pioneers of that region. Included in this series are twenty let- 
ters of Andrews while he was serving in the Forty-fourth Wisconsin in- 
fantry. 


Miss Mae North of Hudson has given about a dozen letters of her 
grandfather, Henry Dinsmore, to his sister Sarah while he was serving in 
the Civil war. These Hudson items were secured through the good offices 
of James Abajian of Madison. 


West Point Letters—Mary E. Willard, née Ela, of Rochester, Wis- 
consin, has presented to the State historical library a group of letters 
written to her father, Richard E. Ela, by two friends who went from his 
native village, Lebanon, New Hampshire, to West Point. These men 
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were William W. S. Bliss and Henry L. Kendrick. The former was a 
member of the Military academy class of 1833, the latter of the class of 
1835. Each of them had a career of some distinction in the army, Bliss 
being brevetted lieutenant colonel in 1847 for gallant and meritorious 
conduct at Buena Vista. He died at an early age, August 5, 1853. 
Kendrick was brevetted major October 12, 1847, for gallant and meri- 
torious conduct in defense of Pueblo. He became a professor in the Mili- 
tary academy March 3, 1857. Declining an appointment as brigadier 
general of volunteers, September 23, 1861, he retired at his own request 


after forty-five years’ service, with the pay of colonel. He died 
May 24, 1891. 


The society has received, from Miss Charlotte Gower of the An- 
thropology department in the University, a transcript of the life story 
of Joshua Wild, 1813-78. Mr. Wild was a Swiss craftsman who 
emigrated to America and settled in 1850 in the colony of New Glarus. 
His narrative is particularly valuable for a presentation of conditions 
in the Glarus country in Switzerland at the time of the Swiss emigration 
to the new world which resulted in the establishment of the New Glarus 
colony. 


A small diary kept by George W. Stoner, Madison pioneer, in 1862, 
has been presented by Edward Swain. The references to war matters, 
legislation, and prominent personages make it interesting. It also con- 
tains a careful meteorological record for that year. 


Rev. C. Luke Leitermann of Little Chute, Wisconsin, who used 
the Wisconsin manuscript collection for his study of Father F. J. Bon- 
duel’s career, has sent the society a copy of a letter of that priest dated 
Prairie du Chien, August, 1844, taken from the Catholic Telegraph of 
Cincinnati. It describes Bishop Henni’s visit to Prairie du Chien, Green 
Bay, and other Catholic settlements. 


The Wisconsin Congregational conference has added to its gift of 
church records the one for the Mount Sterling church, Crawford county, 
for 1900 to 1913. 


Miss Edith Edwards has permitted the society to copy a letter of her 
grandparents, written in 1844 from Taycheedah, Wisconsin. 


Original letters from Silas Chapman of Milwaukee (1844) and 
Governor George W. Peck (1895) have been added to our papers. 


Curator Grindell of Platteville has sent us reminiscences of Blake’s 
Prairie, Grant county, written by Hugh and Sarah Garside. 
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Other papers of reminiscences received are those of Daniel F. Eldred 
of early territorial days and of Mrs. Lathrop Smith on her recollections 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


German Records from the Great War—Curator Guy M. Burnham, 
as executor of the estate of Matt Karl, a former German soldier of the 
Great war, has been enabled to send to the society two volumes contain- 
ing records made by German military officers in the course of the war 
years, beginning in August, 1914. These records are various in character, 
including rolls of some of the military organizations, lists of the lost 
or killed, stories of individual soldiers who were captured by the enemy, 
and in particular, a great collection of detailed maps, many of them hand- 
drawn and colored. The material may prove of very considerable his- 
torical interest, especially for illustrative purposes. 


Professor Oskar F. L. Hagen presented card catalogue files derived 
from Madison newspapers, 1838-1900, concerning the architecture of 
Madison buildings, prepared under the direction of Frederick L. Jochem 
of the Art History department of the university. 


Visitors to Madison who came to consult our manuscript collection 
were numerous this last quarter. Among the notable ones were Professor 
Paul W. Gates, now of Cornell university, who is making studies on the 
public domain; Richard M. Packard of Harvard, who used the Rusk 
manuscripts. Mr. and Mrs. F. Grave Morris of Birmingham, England, 
utilized the Boone manuscripts. Ellis Evans of Oshkosh, preparing a 
thesis on Senator Philetus Sawyer, consulted the Haugen and other 
papers. DeWitt C. Poole, now of Princeton, writing a life of his father, 
a former Madison resident, searched for local color in the decade before 
the Civil war. Professor and Mrs. Walter Havighurst, of Oxford, Ohio, 
worked on material relative to the upper Mississippi. 


II THE STATE 


October 25 at the old capitol at Belmont the first session of the terri- 
torial legislature held there a century ago was reénacted by men taking 
the part of Governor Dodge, H. L. Baird, etc. Superintendent Schafer 
gave the historical address, and Chief Justice Rosenberry prepared a 
paper on the territorial court. A large andience followed intently the his- 
toric incidents. 


The celebration of Wisconsin’s territorial centennial continued 
through the summer and fall with unabated ardor. The year 1836 marked 
the beginnings of many communities in the southeastern part of the state 
in the fertile lands of Walworth and Jefferson counties. In the first 
of these counties Delavan held a notable centennial celebration August 
18-16. A pageant entitled the ‘Epic of Delavan’ was presented for three 
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nights. On Sunday letters of the first settlers, Samuel and Henry Phoenix, 
were read by the grandson of the former founder. The permanent re- 
sult of the celebration is a bronze plaque for Samuel Phoenix and a 
plan for a Delavan historical society. 


Centennial day for Walworth county was observed September 8 on 
the county fair grounds at Elkhorn where a log cabin had been built. 
The furnishing was entirely of articles one hundred and more years old. 
The Geneva lake historical society sponsored this exhibit. 


In Jefferson county three towns along Rock river—Lake Mills, Jef- 
ferson, and Fort Atkinson, staged creditable centennials. The Lake Mills 
celebration took place August 16-18, with a national broadcast of emi- 
nent speakers, a parade showing the city’s history, and an address by 
Governor La Follette. A pageant entitled the ‘Masque of Lake Mills’ was 
presented on the high school campus. 


Fort Atkinson observed August 7-9 two events, the centennial of the 
birth of the city and also of its most famous citizen, Governor William D. 
Hoard, who was born October 10, 1836. The celebration opened with 
a homecoming banquet and continued with pageant, music and parade 
until Sunday when Dr. Ganfield of Carroll college gave the memorial 
address. The historical museum in the city library was enlarged for the 
occasion. 


Jefferson postponed its celebration until October 9-11 when a new 
bridge over Rock river in the city was dedicated. A Jefferson centennial 
book was published in connection with this occasion. 


Milwaukee joined in celebrating the erection of Wisconsin territory 
in 1836 by a midsummer festival held July 19 to 26 in Juneau park, just 
north of Lincoln bridge. On July 20 was a harvest dance in which thirty- 
five nations were represented. One evening an outdoor opera was given; 
the last evening was Venetian night on the lake. The printed program 
contained several notable historical articles on the old hotels, on the 
police and fire and health departments, on the National Soldiers home, 
and one by Dr. Joseph Schafer, entitled ‘High Society in Pioneer Wis- 
consin.’ 


The village of Mukwonago in Waukesha county noted its hundred 
years of existence August 14-16 with parade, pageant, and addresses, 


one of which was given by Curator W. G. Bruce of Milwaukee. 


OtHER ANNIVERSARIES 


Cambridge staged August 4 and 5 a community festival at Lake 
Ripley entitled ‘Days of ’49.’ The scenes were modeled after a gold 
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rush. Indian ceremonial dances and songs, music and pageantry made 
the occasion festive. 


The birthday of Frances E. Willard, famous daughter of Wisconsin, 
was observed by the schools on September 28. The Wisconsin Woman’s 
Christian Temperance union, which Miss Willard founded, met in Mil- 
waukee September 29-October 1. 


Cuurcu ANNIVERSARIES 


At Potosi the St. Thomas Catholic church celebrated September 27 
its centennial with an outdoor mass, the auxiliary bishop of La Crosse 
officiating. State Senator W. D. Carroll gave an address. 


At Mineral Point, Trinity Episcopal church held a centennial pro- 
gram on September 24, with Archdeacon Goodell of Lancaster officiating. 
Bishop Ivins of Milwaukee attended, and at the luncheon many remi- 
niscences were exchanged. Miss Kellogg of our staff spoke on Bishop 
Kemper’s services. September 26 the Episcopal parish of Holy Trinity at 
Prairie du Chien held a centennial commemoration for the organization of 
the church at Fort Crawford by the missionary, the Rev. Richard Fish 
Cadle. Colonel Howard Greene, of whom Cadle was a collateral ancestor 
gave an address. 


The First Methodist church at Racine celebrated its centennial Oc- 
tober 4-9. One member wrote a centennial hymn for the occasion. 


In connection with the Lake Mills centennial the Methodist Epis- 
copal church of that city observed August 16 its ninety-fifth birthday, 
its first formal organization having taken place in 1841. Five descendants 
of the first members are officials in the present church. 


Edgerton Methodist church held a ninetieth anniversary the week- 
end of October 2-4. The history of the church appeared in the Janesville 
Gazette September 26. 


Two parishes that were recently eighty-five years old were the Ful- 
ton Congregational church of Rock county which celebrated September 13; 
and the Delafield chapel of St. John Chrysostom of the Episcopal church, 
which held anniversary services on August 16. 


The eightieth anniversary of the organization of the Moravian 
church at Lake Mills was celebrated August 16 with Rev. Henry Richter, 
former pastor, as guest speaker. 


Friedens Evangelical Lutheran church at Kenosha was pleasantly 
surprised at the celebration of its eightieth birthday September 13 by a 
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visit from Governor La Follette, who was in Kenosha at the time, and 


extended the congratulations of the state. The services were in both 
German and English. 


The Adams Norwegian Lutheran church of Argyle, Lafayette 


county, was eighty years old last August and celebrated August 7-9 with 
a number of former pastors in attendance. 


Monroe was the scene of two diamond jubilees in the autumn, that 
of the Immanuel Evangelical church August 9-13 and that of the Uni- 
versalist church October 15-16. 


Lutheran churches which held seventy-fifth anniversary services 
were the Peace of Oshkosh, September 20; the St. Peter’s of Mishicot, 
Manitowoc county, September 13; the St. John’s at Fredonia, July 5; the 
Immanuel of the town of Stettin, Marathon county, August 16; Our 
Savior’s at La Crosse, September 27-October 4; St. John’s, East Mequon, 
Ozaukee county, August 30. The Port Washington Herald, September 2, 
gave an illustrated sketch of this last mentioned church. 


The Lima Center Catholic parish of St. Rose held a diamond jubilee 
August 30; the Sheboygan Press gave this church’s history on the day of 
the celebration. 


Other churches celebrated sixty-fifth, sixtieth, and fiftieth anniver- 
saries. Owing to the considerable number of such commemorations only 
those that have attained the age of seventy-five years or older can be 
mentioned separately in this department. 


Locat Historica. Societies 


Kewaunee county historical society was revived this summer after 
being quiescent since 1924, Joseph G. Lazansky, county clerk, being the 
officer in charge. The society sponsored a commemoration October 11 
of the Marquette mass said at the Indian village on the site of Kewaunee 
city in the autumn of 1674. A fine bronze tablet on a boulder was dedi- 
cated, the address being given by Dr. Schafer of our society. Articles of 
incorporation for the revived society were taken out in August. We wel- 
come this new recruit to our allied group of local societies. 


Door county historical society held its annual outing Sunday, 
August 9, at Rock island, where the owner of the island escorted his 
guests through buildings of Icelandic design and gardens reminiscent of 
the north. Charles E. Brown of our staff made an address. 


The Kenosha county society was the recipient this summer of a 
gift of value from the estate of the late Josiah Bond. It included a 
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large collection of local newspapers, the personal library of the pioneer, 
a spinning wheel, side saddle, lamps, etc., all of early design. The mu- 
seum collection, now removed to the old post-office building, was cata- 


logued during the summer and an appeal sent out for more material of 
historical value. 


The La Crosse historical society met September 29 and listened to 
an address by President H. M. Gage of Coe college, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
who passed his boyhood in La Crosse. The annual session was held at 


West Salem in October when several papers on local history were 
presented. 


The Manitowoc county historical society is finding its rooms in the 
library too small for the display. The society made a formal request of 
the county board for additional space in the courthouse. 


Milwaukee county historical society held its regular meeting Sep- 
tember 30 at the Wisconsin hotel. An illustrated lecture ‘Seeing Mil- 
waukee from a Bicycle’ was given by Louis M. Pierron. 


The Sheboygan county historical society held its annual picnic Sep- 


tember 5 at Taylor park. Curator Broughton presided and E. A. Hickey, 
secretary-treasurer, was present. 


The autumn meeting of the Waukesha county historical society was 
held September 12 at Muskego and consisted of a centennial celebration 
for that town. The Norwegian settlement of Muskego was featured. 


MARKERs AND MEMORIALS 


At the famous village called Butte des Morts (hill of the dead) on 
the north shore of big Lake Butte des Morts west of Oshkosh was un- 
veiled August 9 a marker giving the three names of the region in Indian, 
French, and English. Also inscribed is the statement that it was the first 
county seat and the site of an old Indian village and burial ground. It 
was here that Augustin Grignon lived when interviewed in 1857 by 
Dr. Draper concerning his French ancestors. The marker was the gift 
of the Winnebago county archeological and historical society. 


A portrait of Charles Hart, first settler of Wauwatosa, was recently 
hung in the pioneers’ clubhouse of that city. A number of historical 


treasures now belong to the club for use in dramatic historical pro- 
ductions. 


At Whitehall the House of Memories (see-ante, xv, 110) has been 


taken over by the Trempealeau county board, and the building repaired 
and its contents catalogued. 
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III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The Mississippi Valley historical association held its twenty-ninth 
annual meeting at Austin, Texas, April 16-18 with a visit by special 
train on the seventeenth to San Antonio, where the business meeting was 
held after the luncheon at the original Mexican restaurant. Edward E. 
Dale of the University of Oklahoma was elected president for the present 
year. The invitation to St. Louis for next year was accepted. President 
Dale has appointed George F. Howe of the University of Cincinnati to 
head the program committee for the meeting next April. 


The American historical association will meet December 28-30 at 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


The memory of Father Marquette will not fade from the western 
world, as witness the commemorative service at Kewaunee (see ante); 
while at Ludington, Michigan, his death was remembered August 14-16 
when a pageant of his career was enacted, and on the last day a mass 
was sung on the very site where he died. 


Iowa has inaugurated this summer a state park along the Mississippi 
opposite the Nelson Dewey park in Wisconsin. The Iowa region is 
thickly covered with Indian mounds, many of them the familiar effigy 
type found in Wisconsin. There is also a well preserved Indian village 
site within this new park. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Barbara Donner (‘Carl Schurz as Office Seeker’), of Oshkosh, is 
on the staff of the State Teachers college at that place as professor of 
history. 


W. A. Titus (‘The Westward Trail’), of Fond du Lac, a curator of 
the society, continues the sketch of his ancestors in this number. The 
March magazine will contain the final installment. 


Documents—The list of emigrants from the District of Merzig, 
1834-74, was compiled by Lillian Krueger, assistant editor, from an 
article appearing in Drittes Jahrbuch, 1934. The yearbook was published 
at Bonn, Germany, under the auspices of the Verein fiir Heimatkunde im 
Kreise Merzig. Readers will doubtless recognize the names of persons 
whose descendants reside in Wisconsin. 








